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FROM THE EDITOR 


reetings, as we welcome the arrival of 
(GG Spring! It’s been a busy time at the 

AWA, with on-air events, new Mu- 
seum acquisitions, educational programs for 
adults, youth and public school students, along 
with planning for spring and summer activi- 
ties. As described in the previous issue of the 
AWA Journal, Webmaster Richard Neidich 
has been reconstructing and updating the 
AWA website, and I urge you to visit it as he 
wraps up this project. Site navigation has been 
improved, and Richard has added a great deal 
of visual information (and appeal!) to it. 
Check the website regularly—it’s filled with 
updates and details about AWA events. AWA 


has also updated and improved its e-mail sys-, 


tem. New e-mail contact information for 
AWA administration and publications (in- 
cluding the Journal) is listed under “Whom to 
Contact” inside the front cover of this issue. 

Several readers had questions about a few 
details of Richard Achter’s “Building an 
AM Transmitter” article in the December 
2019 AWA Journal. After consulting with 
Richard, here is some further information: 

¢ The type 6888 tube is a pentode, origi- 
nally designed for vacuum tube computers, 
and apparently was manufactured in large 
quantities by Sylvania, and possibly by oth- 
ers. Although out of production, 6888s are 
readily available at reasonable prices from 
surplus outlets. 

¢ The crystal identified as “X” in the 
schematic diagram is a Vishay XOS52CT- 


FLNAIM (1.0 MHz) or equivalent. 

¢ This project was built in AWA’s “Learn 
It, Build It, Fix It” adult education series 
under the leadership of AWA Museum vol- 
unteer Dean Faklis. 

Remember that any AWA member may 
nominate an individual or organization for a 
2020 AWA Recognition Award. Please sub- 
mit your nomination to the Awards Coordi- 
nator (see page 2 of this issue) by July |. 
Complete AWA Awards Rules are included 
in this issue of the AWA Journal, and are 
available at the AWA website. 

It’s not too early to plan for the Annual 
Conference. AWA was founded in 1952 by 
members of the Amateur Radio commu- 
nity, and this year’s Conference theme, 
“Evolution of Amateur Radio,” celebrates 
that history. In addition to participating in 
activities and seminars, this is a great op- 
portunity to socialize with other historians, ~ 
collectors, builders and Amateurs. Bring a 
favorite piece of gear, whether commercial, 
homebrew or modified military surplus— 
and show it off in the “Old Equipment Con- 
test.” Entries do not need to be exotic or 
rare, and there will be many display cate- 
gories in addition to Amateur Radio equip- 
ment. Conference details and registration 
forms will be in the next issue of the AWA 
Journal, as well as on the website. 

The AWA Spring Meet is fast approach- 
ing, and I hope to see you there! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


ON THE COVER 


The front cover photo, dated 3/20/1945, commemorates the upcoming 75th an- 
niversary of the end of World War II, and honors the ordinary American citizens who 
supported wounded service members. The featured children were stars of NBC’s Quiz 


Kids radio show. This photo, titled “Quiz Response” carries the following notation: 
Chicago — Quiz Kids Patrick Conlon, 7 and Ruthie Duskin, 10, pile high the radio 
sets sent in by program listeners who heard actress Gertrude Lawrence's appeal. The 


radios, voluntarily given, are for wounded boys on trains and in hospitals. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Hi Everyone, 


AWA Leadership Changes 


In December 2019, Bruce Roloson asked 
to step down as Deputy Director. Reluc- 
tantly, I accepted his resignation. Over the 
course of his career, Bruce has held every 
AWA administrative and leadership posi- 
tion, and has been a shining light of calm 
and thoughtfulness. He has earned the right 
to return to those AWA activities he 
loves—Curator Emeritus, museum exhibit 
design, and historical research, just to men- 
tion a few. Thankfully, he is not going away 
and will continue to be available to share 
his talents. I want to thank Bruce both per- 
sonally and on behalf of AWA for his tal- 
ented leadership and especially his friend- 
shipa over the course of more than 40 years. 

I am very pleased to announce that Mark 
Erdle, AE2EA has been elected as a Deputy 
Director by the AWA Board. Mark brings a 
wealth of leadership, organization, and tech- 
nical skills to the AWA Leadership Team. I 
look forward to working with Mark. 

I am also very pleased to announce that 
Joseph Fell II], W3GMS has been elected 
to the AWA Board of Trustees. We wel- 
come Joe to the Board. He brings an enthu- 
siasm for AWA, especially for AWA ama- 
teur radio activities, and great managerial 
experience to the Board. 


AWA Spring Meet 


The Annual AWA Spring Meet will be 
held Saturday, May 2, at Veteran’s Park in 
Bloomfield across from the Museum. A 
members’ flea market will open at 7:00 
a.m.; AWA’s flea market and book sale 
open in the old Annex at 8:00 a.m., and a 
large auction of duplicate and surplus items 
from the Museum begins at 1:00 p.m. in the 
Annex. Admission is $5 and flea market 
spaces are $7. The Museum will also be 
open from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Put the 
AWA Spring Meet on your calendar—the 
first Saturday in May. Don’t miss out on 
that “treasure” you always wanted! 
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AWA 2020 Annual Conference 


The 2020 AWA Conference will be held 
beginning Tuesday, August 11th and run 
through August 15th at the RIT Inn. This 
year’s Conference theme will be “Evolu- 
tion of Amateur Radio.” More information 
is noted in “Conference Doings,” and will 
be posted on the AWA website as it be- 
comes available. 


The Antique Wireless Museum 
Becomes a Movie Set 


Recently, the Antique Wireless Museum’s 
Titanic Wireless Room Exhibit became the 
movie set for PMI Films of Pittsburgh, PA, 
for a segment of their feature film Unsink- 
able. PMI’s film is scheduled to be released 
to movie theaters later this year. Because of 
the exhibit’s historically accurate likeness to 
the Titanic’s wireless room, PMI chose the 
Museum for filming segments of their movie. 
These segments depict Titanic’s senior wire- 
less operator Jack Phillips frantically sending 
out “CQD CQD SOS...... Titanic position 
41.44N 50.24W...... Require immediate as- 
sistance...... Come at once...... We struck an 
icebera ein Sinking.” Also, segments were 
filmed depicting the wireless messages to 
and from the ships rushing to Titanic’s res- 
cue. “CQD” was the distress call used before 
the “SOS” distress call we know today be- 
came universally accepted. The 1912 Titanic 
sinking occurred during the transition period, 


Curator Lynn Bisha waiting to film a seg- 


ment for PMI Films. 


so both “CQD” and “SOS” were used by the 
Titanic in these desperately sent messages 
seeking help for the sinking ship. 

PMI’s Unsinkable producer Brian Hart- 
man said “Our film is not so much about 
the sinking as it is more about the aftermath 
and the effect on humanity that unfolded 
and the effect it had on everyday life. It is a 
very different film from prior films about 
the sinking.” 

Hartman said “This is a passion piece in 
which I have collaborated with my son 
Cody. We wrote the screenplay together 
and Cody is the film’s Director.” 

It was a very long day (6:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m.), but what a fascinating and rewarding 
experience. We enjoyed PMI’s profession- 
alism and their commitment to historical 


accuracy. I can’t wait to see the final movie: 


in theaters. 

To date, PMI has used film locations in 
New York, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and 
guess where—now East Bloomfield. 


— AWA Education Classes — 


Radio Fab Lab — STEM Classes 


We have just completed the first two 
classes of a 12-hour set of Radio Fab Lab 
(“RFL’’) with 13 students in each class. One 
class on Tuesday mornings was for middle 
school home-schooled students. The other 
class on Saturday mornings was open to all 
students. The six classes cover learning 
about basic electronics; telegraph and an in- 
troduction to Morse code; Tool Time—an 
introduction to the use of many different 
tools; catching the wave—an introduction 
to the amazing properties of waves; an in- 
troduction to transistors and making a crys- 
tal controlled transmitter; and building a 
photon transmitter and receiver. 82 students 
have attended RFL classes since we began 
offering them in 2017. 

The feedback from these classes has been 
very positive and Museum Staff has had a 
wonderful time with the students—I know 
I did helping young people with their pro- 
jects, and I even got to teach one of the 
courses. This is an important educational 
outreach for AWA. I am most appreciative 


of the support from Museum Staff. Thanks 
to Dean Faklis for organizing, planning, 
and leading three of the RFL sessions. 
Thanks also to our instructors Bill Hopkins, 
Ed Gable, Mike Migliaccio, and Dean for 
leading sessions. Thanks. also to the Mu- 
seum Staff members including Ed Gable, 
Tom Bavis, Mike Migliaccio, Joe Stoltz, 
Lynn Bisha, Rich Place, Bill Hopkins and 
Ed Borghi who came to the classes to assist 


Radio Fab Lab class students working hard — 
on their projects. 


ie 


Radio Fab Lab class students and Museum 
volunteers working hard on their projects. 


the students (our “Elmers” to use an ama- 
teur radio term). 

Radio Fab Lab is another way AWA can 
share its wealth of knowledge and help 
“spark” youngsters’ interest in science, en- 


gineering, technology and mathematics. If 


you know of a student who might be inter- 
ested in these classes, please make him or 
her aware of the opportunity. 


Learn It, Build It, Fix It—- AWA 
Adult Education Series 


Based on the successful initial adult 
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class, Museum Staff member Dave 
Minchella, KE2GE has designed a 20-hour 
course (five four-hour sessions on Saturday 
mornings at the Museum) around building 
a tube guitar amplifier kit. Students will be 
introduced to safety, the theory of how tube 
amplifiers work, construction basics (Learn 
It), sessions to build a tube amplifier kit of 
their choice (Build It), and how to trou- 
bleshoot and repair amplifiers (Fix It). 
Dave has taught many such courses and 
brings a wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence to these classes. 

These LIBIFI classes are scheduled to 
begin in April 2020. More information about 
the classes will be posted on our website. 


AWA Educational Cooperation with 
Bloomfield Central School District 


This fall, the New York State Education 
Department included a curriculum subject 
about “Waves and Information” for 4th grade 
students as part of the Department’s science 
learning standards. Since AWA’s Radio Fab 
Lab includes a class on waves, AWA has 
arranged a collaboration with the Bloomfield 
Central School District (BCSD) teachers for 
teaching that subject requirement. 

The AWA helped 4th grade classes at the 
BCSD understand the concepts of and uses 
for “Waves.” On Monday, February 24th, 
AWA Director Bob Hobday went to the 
school and presented a 45-minute talk on 
“waves” in each of the three fourth grade 
classes. The next day, the three classes were 
bused to the Antique Wireless Museum 
where students built and operated Morse 
Code practice oscillators (CPOs) and 
learned how waves can transmit informa- 
tion over long distances. As an introduction 
to this mode of communication, Ed Gable 
taught the students four letters of Morse 
Code. The excited youngsters got to keep 
their newly-built CPOs. These kits were 
made available for the kids to construct and 
take home through the generosity of the fa- 
ther of one of the 4th grade students, who 
donated the money to purchase them. 
Thanks also to Museum volunteers Dean 
Faklis, Tom Bavis and Rich Place who 
helped the students complete their CPOs. 
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Andrew Doell, Superintendent of the 
BCSD, wrote “This was a TERRIFIC pro- 
gram and our kids loved it! You could hear 
the kids using their oscillators as they got on 
the buses. Thank you for coordinating this op- 
portunity for our students; it was fantastic!” 

AWA Staff and the BCSD teachers are 
very excited about this inaugural collabora- 
tive effort. This is a wonderful example of 
AWA leveraging the amazing Museum col- 
lection and Museum Staff talents and knowl- 
edge base to enhance community education. 


Ham Shack Development Fund 
Campaign 

The purpose of the Ham Shack Develop- 
ment Fund is to fund an addition to the 
Museum Building to house a major new ex- 
hibit dedicated to amateur radio. The cam- 
paign goal is $165,100 and to date, AWA 
has received 155 donations totaling 
$120,571. That is 73% of our goal. Your 
generous donation will help us achieve our 
goal. Thanks for your generosity—every 
donation counts. 


After Hours at the Museum 


AWA has just begun its third year of pre- 
sentations in its After Hours at the Museum 
series. On Wednesday, March 18, The 
Other Half Brewery will talk about the 
growth of breweries in the Finger Lakes 
Region and host a beer tasting. The Other 
Half Brewery is a neighbor just east of the 
Museum on Routes 5 & 20. Attendance for 
the After Hours at the Museum series has 
ranged from 10 to 70 for each session and 
we have received thanks and praise for 
sponsoring the series. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 


Museum Sparks is a quarterly electronic 
newsletter for the Friends of the Antique 
Wireless Museum membership classes. The 
publication is newsletter style with news of 
what is happening at AWA and the 
Museum and informing members of future 
events and activities. It is published about 
the first of the months of January, April, 
July and October. AWA members will find 

(continued on page 13) 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 
Mark your calendars! Please see the boxed 


listing on this page, and the Amateur Radio . 


column in this issue for a complete schedule 
and discussion of these events. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

Saturday, May 2, 2020 

The annual AWA Spring Meet and Flea Mar- 
ket will be held at Veteran’s Park in Bloom- 
field, NY, across the road from the AWA Mu- 


seum, 6945 State Route 5 (just east of the in-— 


tersection of Routes 5 & 20 and Route 444). 
The Meet will also feature the AWA Bargain 
Table, followed by a large auction of surplus 
and duplicate items from the Museum’s col- 
lection. Visit www.antiquewireless.org for 
more information as it becomes available. 


AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Tuesday evening, August 11, 2020 - 
Saturday, August 15, 2020 

Save the dates! The 2020 AWA Conference 
returns to the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter in Henrietta, NY. Here’s your chance to 
spend five days immersed in electronic 
communications history, fellowship and 
programs, along with extended Museum 
hours and opportunities to purchase items 
you won’t find anywhere else. The Confer- 
ence theme will be “Evolution of Amateur 
Radio.” Visit www.antiquewireless.org for 
more information as it becomes available. 


2020-2021 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 


Conference Doings 


: 


Please make sure that your calendar is 
marked for the 2020 AWA Conference 
from Tuesday, August 11th through Satur- 
day, August 15th. Our event will again be 
held at the RIT Inn and Conference Center, 
5257 W. Henrietta Rd., Henrietta, NY 
14467. This year’s theme will be “The Evo- 
lution of Amateur Radio.” 

Tentative sessions include: 
¢ The Amateur Radio Relay League 
¢ The History of the Amateur Radio 

Novice Class 
¢ Hiram Percy Maxim 
¢ Tales From A Heathkit Collector 
¢ AWA Ham Radio Activity 
¢ Women In Broadcasting: Rosa Rio 
¢ The History of Westinghouse Radio and 
TV Production (including KDKA on its 
100th anniversary) 

Philadelphia Radio Impact 

¢ AWA History Remembered 

Moonlight Restorations 

¢ Annual AWA Members’ Meeting and 

Radio Fab Lab (STEM) Update 

Please let me know if you are interested 
in presenting a session or know someone 
who is. 

In addition to sessions, the AWA will be 
continuing our annual Equipment Contest, 
Book Fair, Auction, Flea Market and Banquet. 

Since relationships are always the best 
way to publicize an event, please help us by 
inviting those who you think might be inter- 
ested. Also, please invite other members of 
any amateur radio organization 
to which you belong, and be 
sure to pass along Conference 
information as appropriate in 
any Internet or Facebook 
groups where you participate. 

Criss Onan, 

Conference Chair 
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Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. Meeting dates, 
activities and locations are listed at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/schedule.html. 
For more information about ARCI please 
visit our website at http://www.antique-ra- 
dios.org/index.html or contact our P.R. Di- 
rector, Art Bilski at (630) 739-1060, or you 
can email us at: clubinfo@ antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the CHRS 
hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 
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* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the Web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month, 7:30 p.m., at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and auc- 
tion at all events. Meet details and club info at 
website www. indianahistoricalradio.org. 
$15.00 annual dues includes the HRS Bulletin 
published quarterly. Contact Herman Gross, 
W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 


— CORRECTION — 


On page 35 of the December 2019 
AWA Journal, Erich Brueschke’s name 
is misspelled under The AWA Houck 
Award For Preservation. We apologize 
to Erich and to our readers for this ty- 
pographical error. 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and 


send it to AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail membership@ 
antiquewireless.org. 


46902, 765-459-8308, email w9itt@ com- 
cast.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 


Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr.,- 


London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

° Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 


sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a. 


year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shansOla@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org. 

° The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

° Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange’ Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
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Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Pat Kagi, 6710 NE 65th 
Ave., Vancouver, WA 98661, (360) 909- 
7009, or e-mail patkagi@yahoo.com. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on 
second Saturday in April and October at 8 
a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 100 
N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvrc.org. 

° Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednesday 
of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 100 
Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Auctions are held in May and October. 
Please see www.ovrc.org or call Paul Gui- 
bord (613-523-1315) for details. 


AWA NETS ceastern times) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 
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° The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

* Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets monthly at 
Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., Cen- 
terville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership 
$15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o Dan Casey, 


10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., Pleasant Plain, 
OH 45162 or call Dan Casey at (513) 265- 
8466 or e-mail dansradioland@ gmail.com 

* Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm. 

* Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Saturday. 
Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth Metroplex, 
our current activities are annual convention, 
auctions, swap meets, repair training sessions 
and monthly programs. For details visit our 
website www.vrps.org, or by contacting 
VRPS President Jim Sargent at (817) 573- 
3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes 


AWA BOARD MEETING, 
NOVEMBER 3, 2019 
4 Pe meeting was called to order by Di- 
rector, Robert Hobday at 12:59 p.m. on 
November 3, 2019, in the Conference Cen- 
ter at the AWA Museum complex in 
Bloomfield, NY. 

Present were fourteen officers, two of 
whom attended by telephone conference 
connection. One additional AWA member 
was in attendance. Hobday declared a quo- 
rum. The Minutes of the May 5 Board 
Meeting were approved unanimously. Sec- 
retary Hopkins reported the Proxy vote re- 
sults from the 2019 Membership Meeting. 

Officers nominated to serve for 2020 
were: Robert Hobday, Director; Bruce 
Roloson, First Deputy Director; Michael 
Migliaccio, Second Deputy Director; 
William Hopkins, Secretary; Stanley 
Avery, Treasurer; and Lynn Bisha, Curator. 
Hobday requested three times additional 
nominations from the floor. None were 
heard. The slate was elected unanimously. 

Director Hobday presented the financial 
report, with documents, as brought before 
the Membership. The financial report was 
approved unanimously. 

Curator Lynn Bisha presented the Cura- 
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tor’s report for 2019, with documents. A 
question was raised about the need to in- 
crease Museum attendance in 2020 by re- 
sponding to visitor expectations. Two signif- 
icant additions will be a new large display of 
radio tubes and the future amateur radio op- 
erating room on the Museum’s east side. A 
new temporary exhibit on Metrology is run- 
ning from November to May 2020. The Cu- 
rator’s report was approved unanimously. 

Richard Neidich presented a report on 
the AWA website development at an- 
tiquewireless-(dot)-org. The new look and 
structure will consider the needs of AWA 
membership, collectors and historians, 
radio amateurs, and the general public. 
Content on the website must be a group ef- 
fort. For the future, branding of the organi- 
zation and Museum will become a critical 
piece in all aspects of outreach to the larger 
community. The website report was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Deputy Director Mike Migliaccio re- 
ported on Museum activities. Individual, 
school and tour visits to the Museum in 2019 
all were significant. Visitors are quite sur- 
prised at what they see and experience in the 
Museum. In October alone, 50 visitors came 
on three tours, including a college class from 
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the State University of New York at Gene- 
seo, and a local men’s club. School districts 
send fourth grade classes, and plans are un- 
derway to include middle school groups. 
Ron Roach presented the operations re- 
port. Load bearing beams were added in the 
Technology Center (Bldg. 3) to support the 
second floor, where the tube loft is housed. 


The kitchen area in the Max Bodmer Li- 
brary (Bldg. 2) will be converted into the 
new Audio Center. The operations report 
was approved unanimously. 

The Board Meeting adjourned at 1:55 


p.m. 
Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary 


AWA MEMBERSHIP MEETING, 
NOVEMBER 3, 2019 
he meeting was called to order by Di- 
rector Robert Hobday at 12:42 p.m. on 
November 3, 2019, in the Conference Cen- 
ter of the AWA Museum Complex in 
Bloomfield, NY. Present were fourteen of- 
ficers and trustees, two of whom attended 
by telephone conference connection. One 
additional AWA member was in attendance. 


Hobday declared a quorum. The minutes of: 


the Membership Meeting of November 4, 
2018 were approved unanimously. 

By proxy vote the membership approved 
the re-election of eight Board members. 
From a total of 232 proxy ballots, of which 
231 were properly completed, 227 voted 
for, one against and three abstained. 
Trustees elected to serve the term to expire 
in 2022 were Marc Ellis, William Hopkins, 
David Kaiser, Felicia Kreuzer, Alexander 
MacMillen, Richard Neidich and Ronald 
Roach. Mark Erdle was elected to serve the 
term to expire in 2021. No nominations 
were presented from the floor. A motion to 
accept the proxy vote was passed unani- 
mously. Hobday declared to the member- 
ship present the re-election of trustees serv- 
ing until 2022 (7) and 2021 (1). 

Director Hobday submitted the financial 
report, with accompanying documents, for 
2019. Total assets are $96,000 above last 
year’s annual reporting. Revenues received 
for 12 months ending September 30 were 
$124,162, including a transfer of $10,930 
from the development fund to offset the 
cost of capital construction in Phase II ac- 
tivities. This falls within the industry stan- 
dard annual withdrawal level of 4%. Ex- 
penses totaled $148,510, giving a net loss 
of $24,348 which included one-time costs 
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such as furnace replacement and outside 
water main repair at the Conference Center. 
Some of the reported loss was also due to 
membership renewal timing. A modest 
budget line has been added for future non- 
recurring events. The 2019 Annual Con- 
vention netted income of $2,090, $356 
higher than was earlier reported. Currently, 
141 donations have been received for the 
amateur radio Ham Shack in the amount of 
$114,815, which represents 69% of the goal 
of the funding drive. Hobday also presented 
business model projections for 2021 and 
2022. The financial report was approved 
unanimously. 

Director Hobday presented the annual re- 
port, with documents. The volunteer AWA 
staff haS grown and is busy on numerous" 
projects. Some of these are reported in the 
‘Museum Sparks” publication that goes to 
all members. The AWA is also on Facebook 
at “antiquewirelessmuseum.” Current mem- 
bership stands at 1,339. The Annual Con- 
vention was a success, and is a major com- 
ponent of value to the membership. The 
Conference theme for 2020 is “Evolution of 
Amateur Radio.” As an important part of the 
Bloomfield community, the AWA is now a 
member of a “think tank” to help promote 
the local area. Fab Lab STEM classes are 
underway for youth in early 2020, and the 
“Learn It — Build It — Fix It’ program will 
support adult learners to build projects in- 
cluding a guitar amplifier. A new Junior His- 
torian program is scheduled to provide Mu- 
seum training for youth. The annual report 
was approved unanimously. 

The Membership Meeting adjourned at 
Ipepa yes [8.9 16 

Respectfully submitted by William Hop- 
kins, Secretary 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR, continued from page 7 


that Museum Sparks is an interesting sup- 
plement to the AWA Journal, AWA 
Facebook and AWA Twitter pages for on- 
going news. Past issues of Museum Sparks 
are posted and available on the AWA web- 
site at http://www.antiquewireless.org/ 
museum-sparks.html. 


Make Preservation of Communica- 
tion History Your Legacy for Future 
Generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history for 
future generations by making a charitable 
gift to AWA through your will or trust. 
There are many creative and flexible op- 
tions that can benefit you, your loved ones 
and AWA in its commitment to preserving 
history. If you are updating your will or 
trust, consult your tax advisor on the many 
options available to make donations. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 70’2 and older, may direct any 
sum up to $100,000 directly from an IRA 
to any qualified charitable organization, in- 


cluding Antique Wireless Association, EIN 
16-1501004. While this outright gift would 
not produce a charitable income tax deduc- 
tion, it would fulfill your required mini- 
mum distribution requirement without in- 
creasing your taxable income. Again, 
please consult your tax advisor to deter- 
mine whether this is a financially attractive 
option for you. 


Visitors to the Antique Wireless 
Museum 

Your Museum welcomes over 2,500 vis- 
itors each year. This year we will host over 
300 young visitors ranging in age from 6 to 
21. What a fantastic opportunity to leverage 
the world-class AWA collection into an ed- 
ucational experience for “kids” of all ages, 
but especially for the younger folks. Their 
young minds are like sponges looking for 
information and inspiration in their lives. 
Wouldn’t it be cool if we “sparked’ their 
imagination to be the next Marconi or Arm- 
strong or Bardeen or Bodmer? 

Regards, 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


MAKING ATWATER KENT BREADBOARD BUS SLEEVING, cont. from page 43 


You should be able to apply the same 
technique to make larger diameter sleeving 
for up to 10 AWG bus wire using 4mm 
braided cord. However, keep in mind that 
this cord is usually braided with more 
coarse thread and will often be described a 
macramé cord. Some descriptions will in- 
clude “draw string” and tend to have a finer 
braid which is desirable for our uses. In all 
cases, we want to use cord made of cotton, 
not synthetics, so be sure to read the fine 
print. The cotton can be colored with vari- 
ous dyes to mimic the yellow and deep 
amber colors seen in some equipment. 

Be aware that you can now purchase 
small quantities of high flexibility, silicone 
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rubber-insulated wire rated for 300 or 600 
volts, similar to style UL3132. 

When restoring American-made radios of 
the early 1930s with exposed chassis and 
loudspeaker wiring bundles, the cotton 
3mm waxed beading cord can be dyed var- 
ious colors and used as sleeves for modern 
hook-up wire exiting the chassis. This can 
greatly improve the look of authenticity to 
any repairs made. In most instances, 24 
AWG 300-volt insulation wire with this cot- 
ton sleeve will look very close to the origi- 
nal wire diameter of such exposed wiring. 
To my way of thinking, you do not want to 
distract the viewer from appreciating the 
original construction features of the chassis. 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www. antiquewireless. org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG 
Director 


Michael Migliaccio, N3SHLM 
Deputy Director 

Mark Erdle, AEZEA 

Deputy Director 


Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN 
Curator 

Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Alexander MacMillen 
Registrar 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


Jack Plum, WX3P 
IT Manager 


David Kaiser 
Associate Curator 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


Criss Onan 
Assistant Curator 
Audiovisual Archivist 


Duncan Brown, K2Q0EQ 
Assistant Curator 


Ed Gable, K2MP 

Curator Emeritus 

Historian ~ ; 

Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 

Accession Committee Chairman 


Stan Avery, WM3D 
Treasurer 
Museum Store Manager 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its operation, contact Museum Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: curator@antiquewireless.org. The Antique 
Wireless Association is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


rogress on the T-368 has been won- 
derful. Joel Kosoff, Joe Stoltz and 
Rich Place have certified it as ready 


Oneida T-368 transmitter. 
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Collins 51-J4 receiver. 


to go. This, along with the BC-610 and the 
Millen rig, gives us three air-worthy AM 
transmitters. I was not there for the AM 
QSO party, but I will report on it next time 
around. Three receivers are also available, 
the early HRO in the Millen, a 1947 
Collins 51-J1, and a Collins 51-J4 from 
the ’50s. These all mesh nicely with the 
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BC-610E transmitter. 
ages of the transmitters. 

On February 4th we received six boxes 
of papers about Edwin Armstrong. Each is 
about the size of a 10-ream paper box. | 
will be able to give a synopsis at a later 
date. 

Bruce Roloson has also brought in a nice 
selection of table radios, both European 
and domestic. These are in addition to a 
large amount of Heathkit gear that he do- 
nated earlier this year. One of these was a 
Heath DX-60B and a matching HG-10B 
VFO. Ned Asam and Rich Place spent a lot 
of time making these work. The original 
builder did a decent soldering job, but 
many components were soldered to the 
wrong places. Once they realized how 
wrong the DX-60B was, they were able to 
correct the myriad mistakes, and it now 
runs beautifully. A similar fate was found 
with the VFO. Both are now on display in 
the rear room at the Museum. Their cos- 
metic condition was beautifully preserved, 
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Heathkit DX-60B transmitter and HG-10B 
VFO. 


because the original owner never had e1- 
ther one in a usable condition. They now 
are in our Heathkit display, and will even- 
tually be shown/used in the Ham Shack. 
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AT THE MEDIA CENTER / By Criss Onan, Audiovisual Archivist 


fter reading about the AWA audio 
Aen efforts in the December 

issue of the Journal, AWA member 
Craig Maier has donated a software license 
for Diamond Cut Audio Restoration Tools 
v10.6 audio restoration tools. Maeir is pres- 
ident of Diamond Cut Productions, 
Inc. These tools will prove very useful in 
preserving the museum’s disk, wire and 
tape archives. 

Restoration software allows clicks, 
pops and crackle to be reduced from 
records, steady state artifacts such as hum 
and hiss to be reduced, AGC/compression/ 
limiting to be applied to smooth out volume 
differences, audio equalization to subjec- 
tively improve the intelligibility of some 
recordings and pitch change to correct for 


incorrectly recorded material. (It has been : 


pretty conclusively proved that the classic 
Hindenburg crash radio broadcast was cut 
slightly slow on a transcription disk.) Easy 
editing of audio is also provided, including 
the ability to “scrub” the audio to find an 
exact edit point. 

Good audio restoration software also pro- 
vides time savings by allowing audio files 
to be ripped from CDs, audio files to be 
burned to CDs and the ability to save in 
multiple file formats (the AWA uses both 


WAV and MP3) without needing third- 
party software. 

A particularly useful restoration feature is 
the ability to apply record equalization 
after a record has been digitized without 
any. This allows the best-sounding EQ 
curve to be easily determined and applied to 
records cut before the 1954 RIAA standard. 


Shown is a sample Diamond Cut “home” 
screen shot showing left and right audio 
channels of a file opened in the software. In 
this case} I believe it’s a mono file, so each © 
waveform looks the same. More info on the 
company’s line of products is available at: 
www.diamondcut.com. 

Thanks Craig! 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


far in 2020, but I do not want to say that 
too loudly. Members of the Museum 
Staff have been busy installing rockwool 
insulation under the upstairs floor of the 
Conference Center storage area to provide 


|: has been a relatively quiet period so 
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a significant improvement in fire protection 
in the event of a fire on the first floor. We 
are still in the planning phase for the Mu- 
seum’s proposed Ham Shack addition to be 
ready for the start of construction as soon 
as it is fully funded. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


A 1920s Vintage Home-Built Super-Regenerative Receiver 


By Robert Lozier, KD4HSH, Richard Place, 
WB2JLR, and William Hopkins, AA2YV. 


Introduction 


rom time to time regenerative re- 

ceivers, the majority of them home- 

brew, arrive as donations at the An- 
tique Wireless Museum. But the appear- 
ance of a Super-Regenerative receiver 
from the 1920s or 1930s would cause a stir. 
That happened a few 
months ago when 
Robert Lozier, radio 
restorer and long time 
AWA member, do- 
nated a super-regen in 
excellent condition. He 
had acquired it in 1982 
from the collection of 
J. Herbert Orr. ! 

At a glance, the out- 
side appearance of this 
super-regenerative re- 
ceiver may impress the radio-savvy Mu- 
seum visitor as just one more in the series of 
early radios, such as the tuned radio fre- 
quency (TRF) sets manufactured by Atwa- 
ter-Kent, General Electric, RCA and other 
companies. More than a few TRFs also 
were home-built receivers, although they 
too are now rare. 

The component layout underneath the 
hinged lid of this three-large-dial receiver re- 
veals quite a different sort of electrical ar- 
chitecture. It features three large Sexton 
brand condensers (variable capacitors), two 
O1-A tubes, a grid-leak, and two sets of 
Branston branded honeycomb coils: a vari- 
able triple set (each size L35) for the antenna 
input and amplifier tank circuit; and two 
fixed Branston coils (each, L300) at the 
audio output for connection either to head- 
phones or to an audio amplifier. Two rheo- 
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stat knobs control the tube filament voltages. 
Square cross-section, tin plated copper bus 
wire connects the components. All wiring is 
neatly arranged with tight, right-angle bends 
and black-varnished cambric tubing, to in- 
sulate where necessary. Connections on the 
rear panel are for the antenna and ground, 
B+(45V), A+B-, B- and two output posts. 
Only an unused knife switch on the front 
panel can’t be easily explained. 


ee 


Fig. 1: Home brew super-regenerative receiver, early 1920s, 
Antique Wireless Museum; restored by Robert Lozier. 


The last item that finally betrays the re- 
ceiver’s identity as a super-regen is the 
large diameter black coil form with two sin- 
gle layer windings topped by a smaller ro- 
tatable coil form of eight turns arranged as 
a pickup coil, often called a tickler. But un- 
like a common regenerative receiver where 
the tickler coil is adjusted frequently via a 
front panel knob, this coil has no such link- 
age and is adjusted to a ““one-and-done” po- 
sition to serve the entire tuning range. 
Lozier’s search of the literature for old 
Super-regens turned up no comparable 
quench-frequency tuning apparatus. But 
more of that later, when we review the 
super-regen concept. 


Interview with Robert Lozier 


After Robert Lozier acquired the re- 
ceiver, he disassembled and cleaned it 
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where necessary. He performed more seri- 
ous restoration on the front panel. 
Lozier’s responses to questions about 
this super-regen reveal a lot about what one 
can learn by way of repair and restoration. 


QO: You have spoken about the problem of 
audio quality in the super-regen radios. I am 

assuming you mean a Set to receive the mid- 

dle-wave broadcast (AM) band that we know 
today. You did not hazard the chance of 
firing up these extra-rare triode tubes. Do 
you think the radio was made for this band? 

A: Yes, I do mean 550 to 1600 kHz. Al- 
though the radio ought to work, I didn’t op- 
erate it. I live 0.9 and 1.6 miles from 4 and 
5 kilowatt broadcast stations operating on 
1060 and 1190 kHz. They bleed through on 
just about every set I have from the 1920s. 

There’s no DX fun at my house. At the 


time, I did not have the Internet resources . 


to research early super-regen design and 
with my local RF environment, getting 
meaningful results was not likely. 


QO:You acquired the super-regen in very 
good condition internally. Does it look now 
much as it did when J. Herbert Orr had it? 
Did you have to use any cleaners? 

A: This set had been in the hands of another 
collector in the 60s and 70s, and it was only 
a little extra dusty from storage, as I recall. 
The only major flaw was the heavily oxi- 
dized hard rubber panel. I recently viewed 
my digital pictures from 1999. I recall 
thinking at the time that there were no real 
clues as to. whether this was a 1920s 
construction or something done in 
the 60s or 70s. The bus wire was 
very clean, as was the varnished 
black cambric tubing insulation. 
The workmanship seemed very 
competent, in my opinion, but cer- 
tainly not a showcase for extraordi- 
nary skills. The only thing I now see 
as curious are the two rheostat 
windings. They seem to have suf- 
fered more environmental damage 
than the other components, at least 
based on the photos I took back 
then. 
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I did completely disassemble the set for 
“detailing,” but I do not recollect any heroic 
efforts to make the parts spiffy. The big 
deal was to do something about the rough 
muddy gray/brown surface of the hard rub- 
ber front panel. The areas of the panel pro- 
tected by the knob skirts clearly indicated 
that the original surface finish was black 
and pretty close to glossy, like the back 
(hidden) side of the panel. 

Some novice collectors are not aware that 
there were two common non-conductive ma- 
terials from which to manufacture relatively 
thin (1/8" to 1/4") rigid panels. The best 
known was made from colored and filled 
thermoset phenolic resins commonly re- 
ferred to as Bakelite. However, in the early 
1920s hard rubber panels could be found on 
many radios; Radion was a well-known 
brand. Experience has taught me that it is 
very easy to damage old hard rubber by at- 
tempting to clean with popular water based 
caustic solutions, even though they do a 
good job cutting through greasy grime. The 
only safe way I can recommend for cleaning 
hard rubber is to use waterless hand cleaner 
without any pumice or other additives. 

I suggest you begin with a liberal coat of - 
cleaner applied with a terrycloth rag. That 
helps remove gritty grime that could 
scratch later on, as you repeat the process 
by liberally applying some elbow grease to 
a clean cloth to get at those stubborn spots. 

Then wipe down with mineral spirits and 
buff dry. Assess your work in a good light 
and determine if you need to go farther. In 


Fig. 2: Inside view of the Super-Regen with two 01- 
A triodes. 
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this case, I had to sand with 220 grit paper 
lubricated with more mineral spirits. Then 
I switched over to #0000 steel wool and 
took long, horizontal strokes. After another 
thorough wipe-down with spirits I dry- 
buffed and allowed the spirits to evaporate 
completely before declaring the job fin- 
ished. The panel was not really back to the 
same color and luster as the reverse side of 
the panel, but I judged it to be good enough. 

In recent times, I have learned that after 
a good cleaning, the glossy, jet-black sheen 
of these old hard rubber panels can be im- 
proved substantially with an application of 
Turtle Wax “Color Magic Black.” The 
residue is non-volatile and remains opaque 
black, unlike most wax coatings. This wax 
application helps to mask the coloration of 
the oxidized rubber. 


QO: Could you speculate 
what sort of person built 
this radio or even per- 
haps who it could have 
been? 

A: These super-regen 
circuits would have been 
quite outside the norms 
of the day, so I would 
have to expect that the 
maker would have been 
following a published 
article. This receiver is a 
three-circuit radio and 
uses the normal blocking 
oscillator (the quenching 
circuit) that runs at a de- 
cidedly lower frequency 
than the amplifier fre- 
quency tuned to the 
input signal. But I’ve 


the 20s that features such 
a large coil form with its rotatable tickler 
for the blocking oscillator. It is center- 
tapped with a series fixed capacitor. Also, I 
have seen only one other circuit that used 
the apparent grid-leak detector configura- 
tion. 

Although I have not found published evi- 
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Fig os Bigine Branton Mea 
Coils. Outer pair of coils steered by 
found no technical or front panel knobs to adjust antenna 
magazine article from coupling and regeneration. 


dence, the ‘lore’ says that these attempts to 
use a super-regen circuit at medium wave 
frequencies to receive ordinary speech and 
music with relatively common dynamic 
range, would present the listener with con- 
siderable annoyance from the audio artifacts 
generated by the super-audible (maybe 25 to 
40 kHz.) blocking oscillator. Ten years later 
experimenters would learn that this problem 
could be significantly reduced at much 
higher transmitter frequencies. 


Q: Can you comment on the components 
that the builder chose to use? 

A: My understanding is that by 1922-1923 
there were multiple radio shops in any large 
town. I know my local big city of Charlotte, 
NC, (with a population of 75,000 in 1925), 
had at least one shop open in 1923 called 
the Interstate Radio Store. I don’t think 
there are any clues as to 
whether the parts could 
have come via mail 
order or from a store 
such as this. It is evident 
from a glance at the 
radio magazines of the 
time that home brewing 
of broadcast receivers 
was not eclipsed by the 
sale of ready-made out- 
fits until around 1925 or 
shortly thereafter. The 
Branston coil company 
in Buffalo, NY, urged 
readers to check with 
their local supplier or 
else to contact the com- 


pany.2 


QO: You mentioned the 
possibility of a possible 
late builder, maybe 
from the 60s or 70s. 
What about someone in the 1930s who tried 
his hand at the super-regen circuit, even 
though it remained a puzzling circuit that 
was superseded by the more developed 
super-heterodyne architecture? 

A: All the parts are consistent with the 1922- 
1923 time frame, and there are no Phillips- 
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head or zinc-plated hardware to suggest any 
late 1930s or post-WWII recreation of old 
gear. The hex nuts used in this radio were 
certainly used in this period. I restored a 15- 
panel De Forest radio circa 1921 that had up 
to 100 hex nuts. The same can be said of the 
Radiolas RA, DA and RC circa 1920-21, 
made in Pittsburgh. The same for early 
Grebe and FADA sets. 


QO: Someone might say that this super-regen 
receiver needed a separate audio amplifier 
to operate and that headphones at the out- 
put of the two fixed Branston Honeycomb 
inductors would not have worked well or 
even worked at all. 

A: I’m sure it was intended for headphone 
usage, at least. Remember that in the early 
days, many listened to radio stations in their 
area where signals were strong. Some 35+ 


years ago I could use my Heathkit CR-1 , 


crystal set to drive an RCA UZ-1325 horn 
speaker to provide comfortable background 
chatter in my old workshop. Edwin Arm- 
strong often spoke of a super-regenerative 
receiver being good enough to provide 
sound to “fill the room,” and some of his 
super-regen circuits did not have an added 
audio amplifier. 


Q: Finally, can you tell what sort of wood 
was used for the enclosure? Could this tell 
us something about the radio’s geographic 
origin? 

A: The dimensions of the cabinet are 257" 
wide, 9%" high and 8%" deep.? It is made of 
gumwood if not poplar. These were popular 
“secondary” woods in early 20th century 
furniture construction. The chassis board 
looks more like pine, all leading me to think 
that the cabinet could have been made in 
the southeast of the US. After all, the most 
probable first “second” owner, Herbert Orr, 
lived in Opelika, Alabama. 


Edwin Howard Armstrong’s 
Super-Regenerative Hit 
Regeneration, the First Step 

Edwin Howard Armstrong was a differ- 
ent sort of student at Columbia University. 
At first he didn’t keep much of a logbook 
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of his lab experiments. It was sometime 
around September 22, 1912, during his se- 
nior year that he was at home in an upstairs 
room in Yonkers, NY, using an Audion (tri- 
ode) tube, when he discovered the regener- 
ation receiver phenomenon. This was the 
first big breakthrough in wireless reception. 
No one had bothered to do much more than 
attach an antenna to the grid of the tube, 
and to little effect. Experimenters could 
hardly communicate with each other within 
their neighborhoods. 

Armstrong tinkered by connecting the 
“wing” circuit of the tube (the coupling of 
the tube’s plate to earphones), back to the 
grid. He reported “great amplification ob- 
tained at once.” This time he did write 
down his findings, noting “a peculiar 
change in tone of signal just as maximum 
amplification was obtained. Signals 
changed from clear to hissing note and the 
audion also hissed when wing inductance 
was set at certain value.”4 Now he heard 
stations from distant places. At a demon- 
stration in the basement of the University’s 
Philosophy Hall, in December 1913, David 
Sarnoff and Marconi Company engineers 
witnessed how Armstrong’s regeneration ~ 
set received signals from Glace Bay, 
Labrador, Clifden, Ireland, and San Fran- 
cisco.° 

In the years 1919 to 1923, new circuit in- 
ventions proliferated, followed by the ap- 
pearance of broadcasting stations. Arm- 
strong came home from the Great War with 
the “supersonic-heterodyne” idea in his 
pocket. Experimenters and early manufac- 
turers would find this still unperfected con- 
cept difficult to deal with. Louis Hazeltine’s 
Neutrodyne circuit, invented by Harold 
Wheeler in 1922, greatly improved the 
tuned radio frequency (TRF) circuits of 
Ernst Alexanderson.’ The Neutrodyne elim- 
inated oscillations and howls in the audio 
output. This problem was not unlike Arm- 
strong’s regenerative circuits. Radio and ex- 
perimenter clubs sprang up everywhere. 
There was an expectation that something 
new would come along to solve the great 
wireless problem: clear reception and easy 
tuning. 
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Armstrong's Super-Regenerative Circuit 
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Fig. 4: One super-regen schematic by Edwin Armstrong, similar to the AWA super-regen re- 
ceiver; source: Paul Godley, Radio Broadcast Magazine, Sept 1922. 


Super-Regeneration Discovered 

Edwin Armstrong’s upcoming court battle 
with Lee De Forest in January 1921 over re- 
generation patent rights created the setting 
for discovery of super-regeneration.8 He was 
making last minute adjustments to his regen- 
erative circuit exhibits to make sure they 
worked for the court case the next morning, 
and it was getting on toward 2 a.m.? 

As Armstrong tuned one of the regener- 
ative sets he had diagrammed in his 1913 
patent, he suddenly heard a very loud signal 
coming from the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He 
heard other stations as well. This was to- 
tally unexpected. He tried to recreate the ef- 
fect right there but was unsuccessful. It 
took weeks for Armstrong to repeat the new 
phenomenon that amplified signals beyond 
what simple regeneration feedback could 
accomplish. He determined that a long an- 
tenna wasn’t necessary; a loop antenna was 
more than enough. !9 

In the winter of 1921-1922 Randy Run- 
yon helped Armstrong perfect the newly 
discovered circuit, while he was occupied 
with the De Forest patent dispute. A patent 
for the super-regenerative concept was filed 
in 1921, and in July 1922, Armstrong was 
granted patent number 1,424,065 together 
with six more related patents.!! 


Armstrong’s Super-Regenerative 
Article in the IRE Proceedings 


Hardly a week before Edwin Arm- 
strong’s presentation to the Institute of 
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Radio Engineers at Columbia University on 
June 7, 1922, his super-regen article was in 
the hands of the Institute’s editor. It ap- 
peared in the August issue of the Institute’s 
Proceedings. !2 

Armstrong begins his article by explain- 
ing the action of “regenerative circuits” be- 
fore coming to super-regeneration. The re- 
generative effect is achieved, whereby a 
variable “negative resistance reaction” ap- 
plied to the grid of the triode tube “neutral- 
izes” the positive resistance. The applied 
negative resistance may be less, the same, 
or more than the inherent positive resis- 
tance in the tube. (Anyone who has con- 
structed and operated a regenerative re- 
ceiver will understand this description as 
the reason for the “howling,” or beginning 
of oscillation.)!3 

“The new result” of regeneration—or 
super-regeneration—he continues, “‘is ob- 
tained by the extension of regeneration into 
a field which lies beyond that hitherto con- 
sidered its theoretical limit, and the process 
of amplification is therefore termed super- 
regeneration.” !4 

“...if a periodic variation be introduced 
in the relation between the negative and 
positive resistance of a circuit containing 
inductance and capacity, in such manner 
that the negative resistance is alternately 
greater and less than the positive resistance, 
but that the average value of resistance is 
positive, then the circuit will not of itself 
produce oscillations, but during those inter- 
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vals when the negative resistance is greater 
than the positive will produce great ampli- 
fication of an impressed emf [voltage].”'> 


Three Methods of Quenching (i.e. Damping) 
The heart of Armstrong’s paper de- 
scribes three ways to accomplish periodic 
variation of the resistance relationships. In 
all cases, the quenching jason! must be 
set considerably lower 
than the RF frequency in 
the regenerating oscilla- 
tor. First, one could vary 
the plate voltage—and 
the internal negative re- 
sistance—of the regen- 
erative circuit (amplify- 
ing tube) by means of 
the second (quenching) 
oscillator. In the second 
method, the plate of the 
quenching oscillator is 
connected in parallel to 
the grid of the amplifier 
to inject positive resis- 
tance into the amplifier. 
In the third instance, 
both positive and nega- 
tive resistances are sI- 
multaneously varied, 
and provision is made to 
adjust their relative 
phases. 


An Avid Experimenting Community 


When newspapers across the country an- 
nounced Edwin Armstrong’s “Great Dis- 
covery,” the new super-regeneration was 
quickly considered the final answer in radio 
reception. 

As Armstrong arrived at the large lecture 
hall at Columbia University on June 7, 1922 
to present the new super-regen circuits at a 
meeting of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
he was met with an overflow crowd of 700. 
K.B.!© Warner and B. Phelps reported in the 
August OST Magazine about “another ad- 
dress” on June 28, also at Columbia Univer- 
sity, “before a meeting of the Radio Club of 
America which packed and overflowed from 
the lecture hall... A crowd hungrier for in- 
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Fig. 5: Two vertical, in-line coils in 
the LC circuit of the quenching os- 
cillator with pickup coil on top, con- 
nected to the amplifier grid. 


formation we never saw. Every square foot 
of space was occupied by a radio ham of 
some sort endowed with a worried look” and 
“with a pencil and paper.”!7 


It Will Work 

Several amateurs experimented with the 
circuits but many “hook-ups” were unsuc- 
cessful. Warner and Phelps reminded their 

sieaaiaa OST readers that they 

had seen Armstrong’s 
experiments in action 
and were quite certain 
that “thousands of 
A.R.R.L. members will 
be starting their experi- 
ments immediately.” 

Armstrong assured 
his audience at those 
two presentations that 
super-regenerative re- 
ceivers would be able to 
detect wavelengths 
under 200 meters, in 
other words, frequencies 
above 1.5 Mc.!8 This 
was good news because 
radio amateurs had been 
interfering with “com- 
mercial and official traf- 
fic” at 250 to 375.19 One 
Federal official antago- 
nistic to wireless ama- 
teurs and experimenters was heard to say, 
“Stick ’em [i.e. amateurs] down below 200 
meters and theyll soon die out!”29 


Theory of Operation of the Antique 
Wireless Museum’s Super-Regen 


Armstrong provided three ways to mo- 
mentarily stop regeneration in the ampli- 
fier/oscillator/detector tube, but these aren’t 
the only ways to do it. Our AWA super-re- 
generative receiver operates like Arm- 
strong’s first method: varying the amplify- 
ing tube’s negative resistance, not by inject- 
ing momentary positive resistance from the 
quenching oscillator (his second method). 
However, the quenching tube simply varies 
the negative resistance through the grid of 
the amplifying tube, not its plate. The plate 
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Fig. 6: Schematic of the AWA home brew super-regenerative receiver; see “theory of oper- 


ation.” 


current of the amplifying tube is cut off 
each time the quenching circuit shifts the 
grid bias on the amplifier, causing it to vary 
from conduction to cutoff at a rate set by 
the quenching oscillator. 

Inductor L1 is part of the adjustable 
Branston Honeycomb Coil set L1-L3 (sizes 
L35). Together with variable capacitor Cl 
setting, L1 is adjusted back and forth to 
achieve optimal coupling into the center coil 
L2. L2 is connected in series through the grid 
leak to the grid of the amplifier triode V1. L3 
can also be adjusted back and forth to set the 
amount of feedback around V1 to make it a 
regenerative amplifier. The variable capacitor 
C2 tunes the RF frequency of the receiver. 

Tube V1 comprises Armstrong’s three 
tubes in one: amplifier; oscillator; detector. 
Positive feedback (through the coupling of 
L2 and L3) and the grid leak to V1 gives 
the stage much higher gain than it would 
have otherwise. This is the regenerative 
part of the receiver. 

The quenching oscillator V2 forms the 
super-regenerative part of the receiver. It os- 
cillates at a considerably lower RF frequency 
than V1. The large in-line two-coil arrange- 
ment (L5, L6) stands vertically in this 
radio. Feedback from L5, connected to the 
plate, to L6, connected to the grid, makes this 
an oscillator with C3 adjusting the quenching 
frequency. (C2 and C3 are provided with a 
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fine-tuning feature on the panel dials.) 

The smaller coil L4 perched above L5 
and L6 is an adjustable pickup coil. The 
quenching signal amplitude can be set by 
adjusting (slightly rotating) L4, either to be 
in line with coil L5-L6 (increased ampli- 
tude) or to be orthogonal to them (de- 
creased amplitude). Once this parameter 1s 
set, little adjustment of it is required for re- 
ceiver operation across the tunable fre- 
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Fig. 7: Oscillogram showing optimum set- 
tings (b), insufficient quenching (c), and ex- 
cessive quenching (d). (Terman, 1937, p.458). 
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quency range. 

The quenching signal from L4 is con- 
ducted through L2 to appear in series with 
the bias voltage developed by the grid-leak. 
Thus, the quenching signal alternately dri- 
ves V1 into and out of conduction, repeat- 
edly quenching its oscillation just after it 
commences. A simple (non-super) regener- 
ative receiver performs best when the feed- 
back is set just above or below the point of 
oscillation, a tricky adjustment. In a super- 
regenerative receiver, the RF oscillator/am- 
plifier tube is continuously toggled into and 
out of oscillation, so it automatically al- 
ways hovers about the optimum operating 
point. Atmospheric interference occurring 
during the large quenched portion of the 
signal is also eliminated. 

There are several variables to be opti- 
mized: the amount of regeneration in the 
RF amplifier, the ratio of receive frequency 
to quenching frequency, and the amplitude 
of the quenching signal. This receiver al- 
lows the operator to independently adjust 
each of these parameters. 

The rectified signal passes from the plate 
of V1 to L7/L8 (Branston sizes L300) that 
serves as an audio transformer. The output 
can be connected to high impedance head- 
phones or a separate audio amplifier. C4 fil- 
ters out any high frequency signals from the 
RF stage and quenching oscillator. 


The Super-Regen Legacy 
For the next two years newspapers and 


magazines published articles, and physics 
students wrote senior theses in attempts to 
understand the mathematics behind the 
quenching process.2! In later years the 
super-regen circuit was used in police in- 
stallations and by the military. The circuit — 
had its deficiencies. The tuning wasn’t 
“sharp,” or rather, selective enough. It pro- 
duced a hiss with no RF input. It re-trans- 
mitted its processed signal back through the — 
antenna, much like the simple one-tube re- 
generative circuit, and it was broadband. 
But these parameters were also useful. The 
super-regen functioned best when receiving 
carrier frequencies above 25 MHz. In 
World War II the circuit found its calling in 
Identification-Friend-or-Foe systems. 
Today the super-regen circuit is employed 
in garage-door openers (IFF!) and in some 
WiFi applications. 


Whatever Happened to the Patents? 

Westinghouse purchased Armstrong’s 
patents for regeneration and super-hetero- 
dyne in 1920, ultimately paying him 
$335,000. In 1922, David Sarnoff at RCA .- 
was determined to lock in the super-regener- 
ation patent as soon as possible, seeing that 
the new circuit could well surpass the viabil- 
ity of the new, still troubled super-heterodyne 
circuit or the tuned radio frequency Hazeltine 
receiver. He therefore negotiated personally 
with Armstrong and paid him $200,000, ulti- 
mately including 80,000 shares of RCA, for 
the super-regeneration patent. 
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SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following 
AWA member with deep regret. 


WILLIAM BRIAN JAKER, WB2RAE 


\ \ Jith regrets, we announced the passing 
of AWA Staff member William 


Jaker, WB2RAE, who died at home on De- 
cember 7, 2019. He was 80. Known to 
friends and family as Bill, he was a long- 
time resident of the Binghamton, New York 
area. About a year ago, Bill moved into an 
assisted living facility in East Brunswick, 
New Jersey near his sister Bette Barr. 
From the time he was 5 or 6 years old, 
Bill wanted to be in radio. He had a play 
mike and would try to interview the dog, his 
mother or any other animate or inanimate 
subject. While attending high school in 
Queens, he auditioned for and became a 
member of the all-city radio station, WNYE. 
Because of his “radio voice” he was the an- 
nouncer for many high school activities and 
at graduation, the principal referred to him 
as the “honeytone voice of Jackson.” Bill 
ran track for 4 years, and won enough races 
to earn a track scholarship to Adelphi Col- 
lege, where he became manager of the cam- 
pus radio station. It also enabled him to get 
into commercial radio on Long Island. After 
receiving his BA he went on to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina where he earned his 
Masters in Communications. His studies 
continued when he was awarded a Fulbright 
Scholarship to study in Rome at the Centro 
Sperimentale di Cinematografia. Although 
that wasn’t as successful as he had hoped, it 
gave him the opportunity to spend the next 
two years in Italy, dubbing English for 
spaghetti westerns, which were very popular 
at the time, as well as working at RAI, the 
Italian broadcasting company. He returned 
to the states and found work in public broad- 
casting, which was just getting started at the 


time, at WWVU in Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 
Due to changes in that 
station’s format, Bill ~ 
looked to make some 
changes himself and that 
brought him to Bingham- 
ton, New York and 
WSKG, where he en- 
joyed a successful career as a longtime radio 
and television broadcaster. Before Bill re- 
tired, he was well-known as host of “Off the 
Page,” a talk show presenting authors from 
throughout the region. 

When Bill Jaker joined the AWA Mu- 
seum Staff as A/V Manager, it quickly be- 
came apparent that he had an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the broadcast industry. The 
breadth and depth of his knowledge of that 
industry was astounding. It also became ap- 
parent that Bill knew many of the people in 
it personally. But, Bill modestly and pa- 
tiently was willing to share all that he knew. 
The stories he would tell were fascinating. 
While on the AWA Staff, Bill worked pas- 
sionately on the Museum’s large collection 
of audio and video recordings and records. 
We miss him. 

In addition to his AWA Membership, 
Bill was a Ham Radio operator his entire 
life, and made friends around the world 
through that medium. He is survived by a 
sister and brother in law, Bette and Barry 
Barr of East Windsor, New Jersey, nieces, 
a dear friend, Evelyn Ryan of Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, and his many friends 
in the broadcast community. 

Bill will be sorely missed by all those 
who were blessed to know him. 


This issue's submission was prepared by David D. Kaiser, Editor and Robert Hobday. Please submit 
all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, WIGYR, 400 
Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660, with a copy to David D. Kaiser, Editor, 375 
Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org. Silent Key notifi- 
cations must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, 
a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or 
the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. 


Afier review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to 
members for browsing and research. 


A Woman of No Importance by Sonia Pur- 
nell. Published 2019 by Viking Press. Pages: 
368; 6% X 9 inches. 37 black and white im- 
ages. Hardcover, $19; paperback, $17. 

A book with the title 4 Woman of No Im- 
portance is sure to raise eyebrows. First of 
all, this is not Oscar Wilde’s play of the same 
name about the secrets of the upper class— 
although it is about a woman from Balti- 
more’s upper class who had secrets. And the 
title doesn’t mean the woman in this book 
wasn’t important. In the text, author Sonia 
Purnell refers to “a woman of no hope, no 
prospects, and apparently of no importance 
that had risen to such great heights.” Why 
she left the word apparently out the title is 
uncertain. Perhaps the publisher felt it would 
give the title more pizzazz. 

In any event, readers of this column are 
sure to ask, ““What does a book with a title 
like this have to do with the subject of wire- 
less communication?” Okay, did I mention 
the tag line to the title of the book is The Un- 
told Story of the American Spy Who Helped 
Win World War IT? This is the true, but pre- 
viously untold story of an American spy, 
Virginia Hall, who helped win World War II 
by supporting the French resistance during 
the German occupation. This book is not 
only a compelling story of how an American 
agent operated behind enemy lines in 
France, narrowly missing capture many 
times, but is also a story about “spy radio”! 
in which the author describes how radio 
transmissions were encrypted, how the en- 
cryption techniques used by agents evolved 
over time, and how these encryption meth- 
ods put radio operators in great danger. 

Virginia Hall, an American woman, was 
an improbable candidate to become a spy 
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operating behind enemy lines in occupied 
France during WWII. She spoke French 
with an American accent, she had lost a leg 
in an earlier hunting accident, resulting in a 
noticeable limp, and the French partisans 
with who she would work resolutely be- 
lieved that a woman’s place was in the 
home. But Virginia did have many assets. 
She had attended college in Paris in the 
1920s, where she developed a strong bond 
with the French people. She had experience 
operating behind enemy lines as an ambu- 
lance driver when the Germans first in- 
vaded France in May of 1940. And she was 
strong willed, free spirited, and determined 
to help the French people in an active role 
during the war. 

Virginia’s role as an ambulance driver 
was cut short as the Germans gained wide- 
spread control over France, and her life was 
quickly put in real danger. She returned to 
London for her own safety, and while 
searching for employment in London, she 
was introduced to an operative working for 
the Special Operations Executive (SOE) in 
1941. The SOE was formed in July 1940 
by directive of Winston Churchill, and the 
organization immediately began to recruit 
agents for operations behind enemy lines. 
SOE agents placed behind enemy lines 
would be tasked to gather intelligence, re- 
cruit partisans to form resistance units 
which would conduct paramilitary opera- 
tions against the German occupiers, supply 
partisans with weapons and cash, and plan 
attacks against German communications, 
transportation systems and other military 
assets. After the SOE was formed, 
Churchill was alleged to have given the 
order “And now go and set Europe ablaze.” 
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The newly formed 
SOE was short on 
spy candidates with 
good credentials, 
particularly those 
who spoke French 
and German, had lived 
in France for many 
years, and had operated 
clandestinely behind 
enemy lines—albeit as 
an ambulance driver. 
The SOE eagerly se- 
lected Virginia to be 
one of the first agents 
they sent to France to 
gather intelligence and 
to organize and supply resistance units with 
weapons, cash, and organizational skills. 
Once in France, she turned out to be an ex- 
cellent operative—she recruited agents, 
equipped them via air drops, planned and 
bankrolled missions to disrupt and destroy 
German transportation and communication 
equipment, reported enemy movements, 
coordinated the insertion of new SOE 
agents from England by airplanes and 
boats, and arranged for the extraction of 
agents whose identity had been compro- 
mised. All of this was coordinated by radio 
with encrypted Morse code communica- 
tions between Virginia Hall and her SOE 
employers in London. 

Much of the book from this point de- 
scribes Virginia’s exploits in gathering in- 
telligence and setting up resistance units 
across Vichy France in the south, while at 
the same time avoiding capture by the 
Gestapo. According to the author, she was 
so successful that the Germans made cap- 
turing and killing her a high priority: “In 
1942, the Gestapo sent out an urgent com- 
mand across France: “She is the most dan- 
gerous of all Allied spies. We must find her 
and destroy her.’” 

In November of 1942, the German mili- 
tary occupied Vichy France in the south, and 
with the Gestapo moving in, Virginia’s iden- 
tity was soon compromised, and she had to 
leave France in a hurry. She trekked over the 
Pyrenees from France into Spain at the end 
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of November 1942, and was 
unable to return to France 
until March 21, 1944, shortly 
before D-Day (June 6, 1944). 
But before returning to. 
France by boat with a new 
disguise, Virginia attended 
radio school at the SOE in 


Fig 1: Type 3 Mark IT 
suitcase radio. 


London, where she 
trained to be a radio 
operator to support re- 
sistance units in the 
months just prior to the 
Allied invasion of Normandy. She was 
trained to use the new Type 3 Mark II suit- 
case radio (Figure 1)?, a lighter model at half 
the weight of the previous model. She also 
learned to send Morse code at 25 words per 
minute and use the latest encryption tech- 
niques. 

The author describes Virginia’s role as a 
radio operator in 1944: “She spent hours 
every day sending and receiving radio mes- — 
sages, and coding and decoding them at the 
kitchen table using the latest series of en- 
cryption techniques tried and often swiftly 
abandoned when broken by the Germans. 
Now using the more secure one-time pad 
system, Virginia could be seen poring over 
a square of silk the size of a handkerchief 
printed with fifty columns and fifty lines of 
random numbers and letters (home station 
held the only exact duplicate set of pads). 
Each time she used a column for coding or 
decoding a transmission, she assiduously 
ripped it off the square, and burned it. She 
knew of far too many other radio operators 
who had not taken the care to destroy such 
evidence and who had paid for it with their 
lives.” 

The “one-time pad” encryption system 
referred to in the above paragraph replaced 
the “poem” encryption system, which SOE 
agents had used during much of WWII. 
The poem encryption system used a poem 
selected and memorized by each agent as 
an encryption key. While the poem was dif- 
ferent for each agent, the same poem was 
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used over and over again by each agent, and 
so over time the messages were not too dif- 
ficult for the Germans to break. The new 
one-time pad system introduced circa 1944 
used a set of random letters or numbers as a 
key, which was different for each mes- 
sage—hence the term “one-time.” At SOE 
headquarters, each set of random letters and 
numbers was printed on a sheet of paper, 
and the sheets were assembled into a pad. 
In the field, agents were given silk hand- 
kerchiefs upon which were printed the 
same random numbers in a number of 
squares. Each square was used in turn for 
successive messages, and after using a 
square for one message, it was to be re- 
moved from the handkerchief by the radio 
operator and destroyed. 

A description of how the two encryption 
techniques worked is beyond the scope of 
this review, so I recommend you read the 
book noted next in this column entitled Be- 
tween Silk and Cyanide, which contains a 
detailed description of how the codes 
worked, how the SOE communicated with 
the agents in the field during WWII with 
these codes, and how the SOE transitioned 
from encryption using poem codes to one- 
time pad codes, albeit late in the war. 

I highly recommend 4 Woman of No Im- 
portance, which I had difficulty putting 
down. It is cliffhanger that forced me to 
speed-read through several exciting vi- 
gnettes to find out what happened. Because 
I was interested in the theory and practice 
behind both poem and silk encryption 
codes, I read this book in parallel with the 
following noted book, Between Silk and 
Cyanide. 


Also Noted: Between Silk and Cyanide: A 
Codemaker’s War, 1941-1945 by Leo 
Marks. Published 2000 by Simon Schuster. 
Pages: 624; 6% x 9% inches. 16 black and 
white images. Hardcover, $25; paperback, 
$20. 

Between Silk and Cyanide was synop- 
sized on the book’s back cover as follows: 
“In 1942, Leo Marks left his father’s fa- 
mous bookshop, 84 Charing Cross Road, 
and went off to fight the war. He was 
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twenty-two. Soon recognized as a cryptog- 
rapher of genius, he became head of com- 
munications at the Special Operations Ex- 
ecutive (SOE), where he revolutionized the 
code making techniques of the Allies and 
trained some of the most famous agents 
dropped into occupied Europe, including 
“the White Rabbit” and Violette Szabo. As 
a top codemaker, Marks had a unique per- 
spective on one of the most fascinating and, 
until now, little-known aspects of the Sec- 
ond World War.” 

This book is a perfect companion to A 
Woman of No Importance for several rea- 
sons. Both books cover common ground, 
although 4 Woman of No Importance ad- 
dresses SOE activities in WWII from the 
viewpoint of an agent in the field in France, 
whereas Silk and Cyanide addresses SOE 
activities in many occupied countries—and 
from the viewpoint of the top codemaker at 
SOE headquarters, Leo Marks, who is also 
the author of the book. The principal over- 
laps in the two stories are the radio commu- 
nications between agents and the SOE and 
the encryption techniques by which they 
communicated. Silk and Cyanide is also a 
good companion because it provides details 
of the problems with poem codes and the 
evolution of encryption codes used by the 
SOE during the war. 

If you look closely, you will see the 
names of a number of the characters in both 
books are the same. This is true both for the 
agents in field and for personnel at the SOE 
in London. Noticeably missing in Silk and 
Cyanide is the name Virginia Hall—or any 
of her code names. She was a low-profile 
agent who was never in the limelight, 
which is why she was so effective for so 
long and why author Purnell used the 
phrase “a woman of seemingly no impor- 
tance” in the text. 

The title Between Silk and Cyanide refers 
to two features that were used to protect en- 
crypted messages and agents alike. Silk 
refers to the material upon which the SOE 
printed multiple sets of random numbers 
forming the encryption keys used by agents 
in the field for the one-time pad encryption 
system. The term “pad” comes from the 
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sheets of paper upon which the SOE printed 
the same sets of random numbers that were 
assembled into pad. The one-time pad sys- 
tem was absolutely unbreakable as long as 
1) the number of letters and numbers in the 
actual message was less than or equal to the 
number of random letters and numbers in 
the key, 2) each key was used only once, 
and 3) each square of silk containing the 
random letters or numbers used to encrypt 
a message was destroyed by the agent in 
the field immediately after transmitting the 
message. If each key was immediately de- 
stroyed, it was impossible for an agent to 
divulge the cipher key, even if tortured. Not 
only was the one-time pad system far more 
secure, it also took the agent less time to 
encrypt messages and the agent produced 
far fewer errors, which reduced the number 
of retransmissions required. 

Cyanide in the title refers to an option 
given to agents in the field in the event they 
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were captured. Captured radio operators 
were routinely tortured by the Gestapo in 
an effort to make them reveal the poems 
they used. One way or another, most cap- 
tured agents were executed, so the cyanide ~ 
tablets were as an option of avoiding torture 
when captured, an option which also hap- 
pened to protect the messages, Once the 
Gestapo got the key (either the poem or the © 
silk square used for the previous message), 
they could read the last message and com- 
municate with the SOE to send disinforma- 
tion and obtain future Allied plans. When 
using the one-time pad system, there was 
no point in torturing an agent to obtain the 
key because the agent no longer had any of 
the past keys. To prevent the Germans from 
using any captured unused silk squares to 
send deceptive messages to the SOE, 
agents were instructed to insert one or more 
misspelled words at predetermined points 
in their messages. 


1. I would like to thank William Hopkins for introducing me to the two books reviewed 
here, which he identified in the course of a lecture he presented at the AWA Convention 
in August 2019 entitled “WWII Spy Radios and the Spies that Used Them.” 

2. See https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=OUo7hezoqMA for a demonstration of unpack- 
ing, transmitting, receiving, and repacking the Type 3 Mark II spy suitcase radio. 


REQUIEM FOR A SUPER SET, continued from page 45 


2015 was still using the same briefcase he 
had in 1980), Eugene Peterson, Walt 
Rickard, Tom Rosica, Jon Salvati, Kelly 
Schwab, Karol Siwko, Joe Virgilio, Paul 
Wolfe, and Bob Wheeler. 

Other engineers designed the cabinet, 
plastic front panels, chassis, and worked 
with the large manufacturing operations in 
Smithfield, North Carolina and Ciudad 
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Juarez, Mexico. 

Job well done, guys. I hope the Sony 
lasts as long as our Super Set did. 

Postscript: Thirteen years later, the Sony 
television is still working fine. And the 
Super Set is still in its corner of the base- 
ment, where it had gone when its replace- 
ment arrived. It hasn’t gone to e-waste yet; 
I think that’s going to take a few more years. 
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AWA ANNUAL AWARD RULES 


In response to member questions and recommendations, the AWA Board of Trustees ap- 
proved and implemented the following revised AWA Award Rules to begin with the 2017 
Awards. In addition to these rules AWA has placed a history of Award winners on the AWA 
website at www.antiquewireless.org. Nominations for all Awards should be submitted to 
Felicia Kreuzer, Awards Coordinator, by email or postal mail at the addresses noted below. 


AWA AWARDS - THE 2017 RULES 


AWA’s program of yearly awards honors achievement by electronic communications writers, 


preservationists, collectors and historians. 


THE HOUCK AWARD - PRESERVATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation, 
named in honor of radio pioneer Harry Houck, 
recognizes the acquisition, preservation, and 
documentation of an outstanding collection of 
electronic communication artifacts by an indi- 
vidual or group. The collection may focus on 
a specific class of device, a particular time 
span, a certain country of origin; or may be 
unlimited in scope. A preference goes to a col- 
lector who makes the collection and/or related 
data base available for research use; likewise, 
aid given to other collectors/researchers is 
considered favorably. 


THE HOUCK AWARD —- DOCUMENTATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
recognizes quality original research and writing 
on the history or evolution of electronic com- 
munication technology in a published book, 
several articles in the AWA Review or AWA 
Journal or other publically available periodical, 
or long-running website. Preference will be 
given to subjects that have not been covered 
elsewhere. Assembly of a library of significant 
- research resources, with that library being avail- 
able to outside users, is considered favorably. 


THE TYNE TUBE AWARD 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of collector-writer Gerald F.J. 
Tyne, for contributions to preserving or docu- 
menting the history of tube technology by an 
individual or group. The writing is nominally 
tube-related, but does not exclude documen- 
tation of early solid-state devices on their re- 
lationship to tube technology. 


THE BRUCE KELLEY-OTB AWARD~ 

This award goes to the individual who published 
an article in the AWA Journal judged to be the 
most original, historical presentation of the 
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award year. For each year’s award, articles in the 
four issues of the Journal published immediately 
before the Convention will be considered. 


THE J. ALBERT MOORE AWARD 

This award, named in honor of a major con- 
tributor to the Antique Radio Club of America, 
recognizes original writing in the AWA Jour- 
nal on troubleshooting, restoration techniques, 
performance evaluation, and identification 
methods.The time span of this year’s award is 
the same as for the Kelley-OTB Award. 


THE TAYLOR AWARD 

The Taylor Award is given in memory of John 
P. Taylor, TV developer at RCA and editor of 
the RCA Broadcast News, for documentation 
or preservation of the history of television tech- 
nology. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

While AWA members are a natural subject of 
honor by any AWA award, non-member nom- 
inations are welcome; we recognize meritori- 
ous work, no matter the source. Preference nat- 
urally goes to individuals who have not re- 
ceived similar awards previously. A nominee 
not selected for an award in one year automat- 
ically becomes a candidate for that award in 
the next year. An individual receiving one of 
the awards becomes eligible for a re-issuance 
of that award after five years. 


NOMINATIONS 

Nominations for ALL AWARDS, including 
supporting reasons why the nominee should 
receive the award, may be emailed to the 
Awards Coordinator Felicia Kreuzer at 
Awards.AWA@gmail.com or send by mail to 
Felicia Kreuzer, 1541 Bronson Road, Grand 
Island, New York 14072 no later than July 
Ist. 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


adwunsch@gmail.com 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


JIM CULLUM (1941-2019) 

If you love traditional jazz and listen to 
public radio in the U.S., you will know the 
radio program Riverwalk Jazz, which was 
distributed between 1989 and 2012 by Pub- 
lic Radio International. Some local public 
affiliates, e.g. Wisconsin Public Radio, still 
carry reruns of the show, while shows are 
available from a Stanford University 
archive at the website https://riverwalk- 
jazz.stanford.edu/. At its peak, the show 
could be heard on 200 US stations. 

Jim Cullum was the brains and energy be- 
hind the show, whose centerpiece was the 
San Antonio based Jim Cullum Jazz Band. 
The group specialized in the works of tradi- 
tional jazz greats of previous generations 
such as Bix Beiderbecke, Louis Armstrong, 
King Oliver and Jelly Roll Morton. Cullum 
was the band’s cornetist. The group per- 
formed at Cullum’s Landing Jazz Club on 
San Antonio’s Riverwalk Promenade and 
featured such famous guest performers as 
the trumpeter Clark Terry and vibraphonist 
Lionel Hampton. The band first appeared on 
public radio with a weekly program River- 
walk: Live from the Landing; the name later 
morphed into Riverwalk Jazz. 

Even though Cullum eschewed any kind 
of electronic amplification for his band, he 
did not seek to fake a facsimile of the popu- 
lar jazz of previous eras. Jazz scholar Dan 
Morgenstern, speaking of Cullum, explained 
“The skill lies in not making the music sound 
like a reproduction of an antiquated style but 
in keeping it lively and fun and he did that.” 

James Albert Cullum, Jr. was born Sep- 
tember 20,1941 in Dallas, Texas, where he 
lived until age 12, when his family moved to 
San Antonio. Although his father was in the 
wholesale grocery business, he was also a 
jazz musician who was good enough on reed 
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instruments to play with such jazz greats as 
Jack Teagarden and Jimmy Dorsey when 
they were in the area. At an early age, Jim Jr. 
was exposed to his father’s large 78 RPM 
record collection of giants such as Arm- 
strong and Beiderbecke. In 1962, father and 
son formed the seven-piece “Happy Jazz 
Band” and the following year opened The 
Landing on the River Walk—one of San An- 
tonio’s first clubs. According to an interview 
the younger Cullum later gave to the Saint 
Antonio Express-News, they sometimes 
crammed in as many as 200 people, in viola- 
tion of the fire codes. The band changed its 
name to Riverwalk Jazz in 1972 following 
the death of the older Cullum, and issued — 
Riverwalk Jazz recordings until 2012. Stan- 
ford University has an archive of over 400 
radio shows—an appropriate home as Cul- 
lum served on the faculty of the Stanford 
Jazz Workshop. Among the best regarded of 
their record albums was an instrumental ver- 
sion of Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess which 
Cullum singled out as his favorite. 

At a two-hour memorial for Cullum held 
in August 17, 2019, Jim’s jazz band played 
New Orleans favorites. As the band wound 
its way throughout the audience, many who 
had brought their own instruments joined in. 
Jim’s longtime companion, Donna Cloud, 
asked that his mourners and celebrants take 
seriously a matter that was of importance to 
Jim: global climate change. Cullum had five 
marriages and is survived by six children. 


MARIAN FINUCANE (1950-2020) 

In his great novel/memoir of 1916, A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
James Joyce has the father of his fictional 
hero Stephen Dedalus announce at a dinner 
table quarrel: 

“We [the Irish] are an unfortunate 
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priest-ridden race and always were and al- 
ways will be till the end of the chapter.” 

What a pity that Mr. Dedalus never knew 
that the chapter did end, and how sad that he 
never could meet the likes of Marian Finu- 
cane. To get some idea of how transgressive 
she could be on Irish radio, one should 
know that in 1979 Marian produced a radio 
documentary called The Lonely Crisis, 
which was broadcast on Raidio Teilifis Eire- 
ann (RTE), the public radio station of the 
Irish Republic. The show followed Finu- 
cane as she accompanied an Irish woman as 
she traveled to England for an abortion. 
Thousands of Irish women had made such a 
journey—abortion was illegal at home—but 
to have it described on state radio caused 
both shock and acclaim. The Italian Press 
awarded her the Prix d’Italia. Her reputa- 
tion grew over the next 40 years to the point 
that, upon her death on January 2 of this 
year, the Premier of Ireland asserted that she 
had been “a true broadcasting legend.” 

Her pioneering show, Women Today, began 
on RTE in 1979. This show can be seen as one 
manifestation of a secular wave that has swept 
over Ireland during the past half century as the 
power of the church diminished. Her program 
angered both clergy and political conserva- 
tives with her frank discussions not only of 
abortion and divorce, but also of formerly off- 
limits topics such as female orgasm, contra- 
ception and homosexuality. 

Finucane’s formal education did not pre- 
pare her for radio. She was born in North 
Dublin to Daniel and Maura Finucane; her 
mother was a school teacher and her father a 
police officer. Her higher education took 
place in an architecture program at what is 
now part of the Technological University of 
Dublin. She worked only briefly in architec- 
ture, then switched to RTE where she ini- 
tially served as a continuity announcer be- 
tween programs. RTE was the only licensed 
radio station in Ireland at the time. At age 29, 
still relatively inexperienced, she was chosen 
to help create a new program, Women Today, 
with a team of young female writers and re- 
searchers. The show drew so much attention 
and was so successful that she was allowed 
to create a prime time call-in show, Liveline. 
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Several years later she hosted The Mary Fin- 
ucane Show, which appeared first in a morn- 
ing slot and then on weekends. At the time of 
her death, of heart failure, the show was still 
on the air. It had gained the largest weekend 
radio audience of any program in Ireland and 
attracted mainstream politicians discussing 
current issues. Many of the Irish referred to 
her simply as “Marian.” After her death, a 
columnist in the Irish Times, Doireann Ni 
Bhriain, observed that she had “made space 
on the airwaves for the many hardworking 
feminist activists who were doing the really 
hard work on the ground by opening 
women’s refuges, rape crisis centres, legal 
advice centres.” 

Marian’s personal relationships could 
not have endeared her to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1974 she married a fel- 
low architect, Larry Granville, from whom 
she was divorced five years later, outside 
of Ireland, where divorce was not permit- 
ted. She later had a relationship with a 
farmer, John Clarke, with whom she had 
two children and subsequently married in 
2015, and who survives her. 


DON IMUS (1940-2019) 

Someday historians will be trying to ex- 
plain the coarsening of public discourse in 
America over the past generation. We now 
live in an era in which individuals up to and 
including the President of the United States 
routinely use language that a Sth grade 
teacher wouldn’t repeat before his or her 
class. A major figure in such a historical 
study would be Don Imus, whose radio per- 
sona tested the public’s tolerance of racism, 
sexism, homophobia and personal insult. 

Perhaps the nadir of Imus’s vulgarity oc- 
curred on April 4, 2007, on CBS radio, when 
he referred to the primarily black Rutgers 
University women’s basketball team, which 
was then in the NCAA finals, as “nappy- 
headed hoes.” The outcry against him was 
nearly universal, cutting across color and po- 
litical lines. Senator Barack Obama of Illi- 
nois, who was then running for president, de- 
manded that Imus be fired, asserting, “He fed 
into some of the worst stereotypes that my 
two young daughters are having to deal with 
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today in America.”’ 

Aware of the storm he’d created, Imus 
deepened his trouble with this rationalization: 

“That phrase didn’t originate in the 
white community. That phrase originated 
in the Black community. Young Black 
women all through that society are de- 
meaned and disparaged and disrespected 
by their own Black men, and they are called 
that name in Black hip-hop.” 

Despite a remorseful apology, within days 
he was off the air and was soon sued by a 
member of the Rutgers team for libel and 
slander. Imus sued CBS over the severing of 
his 40-million-dollar contract. Both suits 
were settled within eight months, and Imus, 
having collected his 40 million, returned to 
radio but was now on WABC and its affili- 
ates at the Citadel Radio Network as well on 
television with a simulcast on RFD-TV. 

His New York Times obituary characterized 
Imus as “an equal opportunity offender.” Un- 
like most of the brash, not-politically-correct 
talk show hosts, who are more likely to be 
right-wing, over a 50-year career his vitriol 
was directed at members of both political par- 
ties. A broadcaster who would refer to Rush 
Limbaugh as “a drug addled gas bag,” Senator 
Edward Kennedy as “a fat slob,” Hillary Clin- 
ton as “Satan,” and Dick Cheney as a “war 
criminal” allows for no easy political classifi- 
cation. In a long-running feud with Howard 
Stern, a rival “shock jock,” he referred to him 
as “‘...a Jew bastard, and should be castrated, 
put in an oven.” His lack of inhibition, and 
fundamental decency, led to comparisons with 
Lenny Bruce. Yet, both Imus and his apolo- 
gists liked to refer to his charitable good 
works: he raised money to assist veterans of 
the Iraq war and for children with cancer. He 
would invite siblings of children who had died 
of sudden infant death syndrome (SIDS) to va- 
cation on his ranch in New Mexico and he 
pressured Congress to fund autism research. 

Imus was wealthy—at his peak, his spon- 
sors paid $50 million a year of which he got 
to keep $10 million. A hundred radio sta- 
tions carried him to millions of drive-time 
listeners, and he was carried on cable TV. 

Born John Donald Imus, Jr. in 1940 in 
Riverside, California, his parents divorced 
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when he was a teenager and he was raised on 
ranches in the Southwest. He never finished 
high school, joining the Marines, where he 
played in the Drum and Bugle Corps. Imus 


got his first radio announcing job in 1968 on » 


KUTY in Palmdale, California and later 
switched to KJOY in Stockton where was 
fired for saying “hell” on-the air—now hard 


to believe. In 1970 he joined WGAR in ~ 


Cleveland and was named as “disc jockey of 
the year for medium-sized markets.” The 
next year he was at WNBC in New York 
with his talk show Imus in the Morning, 
which proved popular with its mix of music, 
talk, and a comic schtick involving a fictional 
character Billy Sol Hargus, a broadcast evan- 
gelist. In 1988, WNBC was sold to Emmis 
Broadcasting, which began syndicating the 
show nationally in 1993. His show then 
began TV broadcasts via MSNBC in 1996. 
Imus was idolized, but his star status had 
its downside leading to drug and alcohol 
addiction. He appeared to be paranoid, con- 
vinced that people were out to get him, car- 


ried a pistol and costumed himself as a_ 


cowboy. By 1987 he was in rehab and then 
returned, apparently clean. By the 1990s he 
was sufficiently composed to have mem- 
bers of Congress and presidential candi- 
dates, including Bill Clinton, on his show, 
where they were not infrequently abused. 

In 2018 Imus aired his last program. He 
was then broadcasting from his home in 
Texas and was suffering from health prob- 
lems which included emphysema and 
prostate cancer, and he tearfully expressed 
remorse over his racist statements of 2007. 
He died on December 27, 2019; the cause of 
death was not made public. Imus had married 
twice. His first marriage, to Harriet Showal- 
ter in 1969 ended in divorce. The couple had 
two daughters and adopted two others. In 
1994 he married Deidre Coleman with whom 
he had.a son. They adopted a 10-year-old boy 
who had visited the Imus ranch as part of a 
program for children with cancer. Don Imus 
was a complex person who wasn’t all bad. 

Sources: The Guardian, New York Times, 
Wikipedia, Irish Times, Wisconsin Public 
Radio, Washington Post, Jazz Times, The Ri- 
vard Report of San Antonio TX. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 


WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M e EMAIL: WNIM@MSN.COM 


Early Wireless — Magazines, Clubs and War 


s the calendar advanced into the 
twentieth century, the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph & Signal Company 
continued to astonish the world with its wire- 
less accomplishments. Radiotelegraph sig- 
nals were traversing rapidly increasing dis- 
tances, linking ships, countries, and immi- 
nently would link continents. The future of 
wireless was infinite. The early twentieth 
century’s superstar was Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, an inventor who would share the 1909 
Nobel Prize in Physics and twenty years 
later be titled First Marquis of Marconi by 
his native Italy. 

With Europe behind him, Marconi came 
to New York to further demonstrate and 
publicize the practicality of wireless to the 
United States. His wireless reporting of the 
1901 America’s Cup race off Sandy Hook 
in New York Harbor created a sensation. 
The yacht Ponce was fitted out with an ap- 


Phete} 


G. MARCONI, Esq., LL,D., D.Sc. 


Guglielmo Marconi. 
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propriate antenna as the transmitting sta- 
tion. From this vessel, Marconi, with 
yachtsman-like precision, personally keyed 
in 1200 messages to a receiving station at 
the newspaper syndicate tower ashore— 
from where the news was telegraphed na- 
tionwide. He described the sailing duel be- 
tween the Columbia and Shamrock, mo- 
ment by moment, and intensified the wave 
of interest in wireless. 

Generally men, and mostly young men, 
were caught up in the wireless whirlwind. 
The promise of participation in a new world 
was irresistible. Fascinated, enthusiasts 
joined the fraternity of locals who were lim- 
ited by radio range. They were bound by 
their interest and became further bound by a 


cea yy pT A 


Early QST cover. 
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proliferation of specific-interest electronics 
and wireless magazines. Electricity, elec- 
tronics, construction—these publications 
covered a full gamut of subjects appealing 
to every level of knowledge and proficiency. 

Radio clubs were the rage, and enthusiast 
magazines abounded. These magazines var- 
ied greatly in content and style; however, 
they enthusiastically supported the hobby 
and encouraged banding into clubs. Many 
publications appeared and then disappeared 
during this period. The two most prominent 
journals founded related clubs buttressed 
with distinguished “radiomen” who had ap- 
peared in their pages. These enlistments 
were underway even as Hiram Percy Maxim 
and Clarence Tuska were recruiting devo- 
tees and traffic men for the American Radio 
Relay League (ARRL) traffic system. And, 
they published OST, the League’s journal,.a 
gallant effort directed toward on-air operat- 
ing—the core interest of AARL members. 
The first issue appeared in December, 1915. 
From an initial few pages OST grew, solidi- 
fying a fraternity consisting of special inter- 
est traffic men, DXers, and devotees. 


The British Magazine 


The Marconi Telegraph and Signal Com- 
pany of the United Kingdom developed at 
a rapid pace and fashioned a voice. In April, 
1911 the Marconi Company of London 
published the first issue of a journal, The 
Marconigraph. This monthly magazine 
was a sophisticated publication devoted to 
wireless communication. It initially resem- 
bled an in-house organ, directed to Marconi 
employee engineers and operators world- 
wide. Its audience grew beyond the Mar- 
coni Company and its content diversified. 
Among its technical articles, The Marconi- 
graph reported company activities and ex- 
pansions, descriptions of stations, and indi- 
vidual articles of wireless interest. Recog- 
nizing the appeal of its content, this journal 
reached out to a wider audience. In April, 
1913, after two years and 24 issues, The 
Marconigraph was superseded by The 
Wireless World, an illustrated monthly 
magazine for all interested in wireless 
telegraphy and telephony. This chronicle 
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was available from news dealers in Britain 

and by mail subscription elsewhere. 
Publication of Wireless World continued 

without interruption peer World War I, . 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH: ‘MALSTEATD-HONTH iY MOWTH 
oat Wid PRICE 2 


Designed by fie FE 


Early Issue Marconigraphs. 
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featuring exceptional content concerning 
wireless at war. After the war, the magazine 
began to publish fortnightly. Then, in April, 
1922, the publication merged with the few- 
month-old Radio Review and became 
known as The Wireless World and Radio 
Review Journal. With the initial merged 
issue, publication frequency of Wireless 
World became weekly. (Beyond the scope 
of this writing—the publication’s title was 
changed in September, 1984 to Electronics 
and Wireless World and from January, 1996 
to Electronics World. A sister publication 
was Wireless Engineer which was more of 
a technical journal than a popular magazine, 
featuring high quality, scientific articles.) 
“JOIN A CLUB!” exhorted the magazine. 
This advice applied to both British and U.S. 
Amateurs, as all were struggling with their 
respective governmental regulators for dis- 
tinction and recognition. In October of 1915, 
Wireless Age, a Marconi publication intro- 
duced in October, 1913, announced the es- 
tablishment of a club for American read- 
ers—The National Amateur Wireless Asso- 
ciation—with distinguished founders 
including Hiram Percy Maxim, who had ini- 


Announcement and Application Blank 


Pational Amateur ((Jireless Alssociation 


Paasoner, Gualicima Marconi, 
WATIONAL ADVISGRY BOARD OF VICE PRESIDENTS 


Professor Alired N. Gotdemith Profensor Bamvel Shel 
College of the Wy Yao Benen Yark, Feat tute of Polytechnic Inatiiats of Drockiya, 


Professor Charts BR. Cros: 


Poster A &. Kenetty, Masaackusette vatitute of Technology. 


rd University, 
Hiram Percy Maxim, or William H. Eltiott, 
President, American Relay League. Adjutant P Sec Jani Padi be Guard. 
£, KE. Bucher, Inseracting Engineer, Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company. 
AUMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS: 
Maxscing Seceetaxy, 


Clayton £. Clayton, 
480 4h Aveane, New 8 ork. 


Active Pexaorer, 
> irew White, 
Editor, THE WIRELESS AGE. 


A proposed national organization of wirtless amateurs was announced in the October 
Akots of Of THE WIRELESS AGE. Forther details of the organization are given in_an 
address made by J. Andrew White, which is published in this issue of THE WIRELESS 

GE. Read it carefully! Et is of vast importance to the wireless amatenrs of America. 


ENROLLMENT OF CHARTER MEMBERS. 


During ule nest three months, charter members of the National Amateur Wireless 
saree will te enrolled on special arrangement. Charter membera will receive the 
lotlowing : 


CHARTER MEMBERS’ EQUIPMENT. 


ist, CERTIPICATE OF MEMBESHIY, ait 
The bandsonwely sicct cugraved Certificste, with shadow beckgroand balfinne, is 
a by Officers, with tee conorsement of Seoatore Maroon ax President. Exery member 
will want t frane end place it alongude of bis Government Licetse certificate, two documents 
establishing status ae wirelewe amateurs. 


Sed, APBIAE, PENNANT. 


The 34 inch seriat want, painted in four colors on eeartet felt, will stand long wervice at 
Ges seejnt mest "head. Ey ow member por ee proud of the Nations! Insignia Ayieag from 
ter 


$rt, MEMBERSHIP PIN, 


National Amateur Wireless Association Pin ia geld and enamel is the Sa ty en mipsel bed 
ante im Mere ee oad eoid. The vin and shank pict permite 
being securely fastened on the coat lage) or oa the vest without tte calag © upside down. 


The details of NAWA membership. 
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tiated the specifically-purposed American 
Radio Relay League the year before in 1914. 


Britain’s Radio Society 


The Radio Society of Great Britain 
evolved from the London Wireless Club, 
which was founded in 1913. It continued as 
the Wireless Society of London until 1922 
when the current name and insignia were 
adopted, reflecting that the organization 
had broadened its scope to include the en- 
tire nation. 

The ARRL was founded a year later, in 
1914, recruiting operators to maintain, in 
the public service, an extensive message 
relay network. This relay, The National 
Traffic System, distinguished the League 
from the Society while 
other activities and inter- 
ests were conducted 
somewhat similarly— 
club support, technical 


Radio Society of Great 
Britain logo. 


edification, and a profes- 
sional journal. Signifi- 
cantly, both were chal- 
lenged to advocate, in 
their respective nations, for the existence 
and formal recognition of Amateurs within 
the wireless universe. 


An American Magazine Sponsors 
a Club 


In 1908 Hugo Gernsback began publish- 
ing Modern Electrics in New York. This 
publication initially appeared to be more of 
a catalog than a periodical. Content was di- 
rected to the Amateur and electronics enthu- 
siast. It was succeeded in May of 1913 by a 
newly created journal—The Electrical Ex- 
perimenter—with a broadened format that 
included technical articles of interest to op- 
erators, constructors, experimenters, and fol- 
lowers of the science of radio with some in- 
terspersed technically-oriented science fic- 
tion articles. Five articles by Nikola Tesla 
appeared in the latter part of the decade. 
Gernsback was apparently the first publisher 
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AUGUST, 1916 


PRICE 10 CENTS JUNE, 1910 


Oo. -GOCERN 
THICS 


THE EDIGON NICKEL 
IRON STORAGE BATTERY 
TUNING AND INTERPERENCE 
fly James WM. Mardock 
"ELECTRICAL DIABLERIE” 
ANEW PHONO-CINEMATOORAPH 
ANUSTABLE IMPEDANCE COT, 
By Austin ©, Lexcarbouts 
LQOP ANTENNA SWITCH 
. Ry &. EB. Hammond 
Xi | fHE PEROXIDE OF LEAD DETECTOR 
By Samuel F. Kere 


BOUBLE ACT! 
By EW. Cole 
THE DEPEW WIRELESS BILL 


PHE SPIRIT OF WIRE LESS 


“THE ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE FOR EVERYBODY” 
Hopretehs IS, by Manken Raper eicn, SeRLica ries 


Gernsback publications. 


15 CENTS 


= 6eElectrical 
Experimenter 


POPULAR 


ELECTRICAL NEWS IBLUSTRATED 


to propose a magazine-sponsored 
club, The Wireless Association 
of America, proclaiming “The 
Wireless Association of America 
has been founded with the sole 
object of furthering the interests 
of wireless telegraphy and 
aerophony in America.” The Jan- 
uary, 1909 Electrical Experi- 
menter contained the following 
announcement noted below. 

The WAA was a formidable 
defender of Amateurs during the 
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Application for Membership in the Radio League of America 


THE UNDERSIGNED, a Radio Amateur, am the owner of a Wireless Sta- 
| tion described in full om the back of this application. My station has been 
9 tn te Sifice... 0... cc ese ee cess ssseeeeeeaee, St T herewith desire ta apply 
for heceonag in the RADIO LEAGUE OF AMERTOA, I have read all the 
rules of the LEAGUE, and I hereby give my word of honor to abide dy all the 
tules, and I particulariy pledge my station to the United States Government in the 
event of war, if such occasion should arise. 
T understand that this blank with my signature wil! be aeat to the United States Government 
officiala at Washitgton, whe will make a record of my station z 


Witnessca to agnature: NAMB 15 ie aveceemere vases ren) wane ear nan aa ene 


APS ICN Cannone Cte erie seer Date cus. lb< Ss nas uae ame ee 
Describe tha apparstus of your station om the lmck of this applicadon 
If the event of satianal perl], you will volunteer your services ap 4 Tadio operator in the 
interest af th: U, & GoversmentPeerescirvsess 


This [ast question need not he answered unless you ao feare it. 
3 ATUVEIUVCVE(RUE,EUULQUOUOTOTOY619104PUPVEUb4 Una ep HAA ASST sree 


188001 Te A Re 
, 
i] 
a 
31 Lr a | rca PR aT 


Radio League of America application. 


confusing period prior to and 

during, the organization of governmental 
regulatory bodies. The Association gradu- 
ally faded as rules solidified and other mat- 


WIRELESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Under Auspices of “Modern Electrics” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dr. Lee de Forest, President 
John S. Stone, Vice-President 
Wm. Maver, Jr., Secretary 
Hugo Gernsback, Chairman & Business Manager 
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ters, such as preparedness, took precedence. 
The Radio League of America succeeded 
the WAA in October, 1915 with an impres- 


sive charter reflecting the demands 
of wireless at the time. 

The publisher claimed a circula- 
tion of 51,000 in 1919. Monthly 
editions were produced until 1925 
when the publication was taken 
over by Popular Radio magazine. 


The Radio Club of America 


These serious magazines encour- 
aged the formation of common in- 
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terest groups by devoting sections of their 
publications to club activities, news and op- 
portunities. However, there was one elite 
national group without a chronicle that 
arose among the myriad of radio associa- 
tions, The Radio Club of America (RCA). 
Founded in 1909, RCA is considered by 
some as the most prestigious of associa- 
tions of wireless communications profes- 
sionals. Somewhat resembling a scientific 
society, it envelops not only amateur radio 
but the wide world of wireless communica- 
tions, broadcasting and radio science. The 
Proceedings of the Radio Club of America, 
published twice annu- 
ally, is reputed to be 


Radio Club of Amer- 
ica logo. 


the oldest radio peri- 
odical in existence. 

During the early 
days of wireless, RCA 
members were highly influential in the in- 
tense governmental regulation maneuver- 
ing which preceded and followed the Great 
War. The only signals heard in Scotland 
during the 1921 transatlantic tests were 
those of club member station 1BCG. 

Today, the club is actively maintaining its 
status among successful leaders in all spheres 
of the communications/telecommunications 
industry with a website, newsletter, meetings, 
recognitions and appointments. The caliber 
of the membership has been sustained by 
making approximately 30 awards annually to 
the grade of “Fellow,” often including Ama- 
teurs who have made achievements and last- 
ing contributions to the radio arts and sci- 
ences wireless communications. 

The National Amateur Wireless Associ- 
ation, and to a lesser extent, the Wireless 
Association of America and Radio League 
of America mentioned supplemental mem- 
bership benefits in their club recruiting, 
stating that they provided career guidance 
and employment consulting, employment 
assistance, and training guidance. In addi- 
tion, members would be directed to military 
organizations, on a preferential rank basis, 
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should they be created. Regrettably, it came 
to pass that the latter incentive was soon to 
be implemented on an unprecedented scale. 

In August of 1914, the year in which the 
American Radio Relay League was estab- 
lishing itself, war broke out in Europe. “The 
War to End All Wars” was to have a pro- 
found effect upon the future of wireless and 
upon its constituent radio telegrapher mem- 
bers, who would find themselves to be highly 
prized. The awe of wireless was shrouded by 
the fog of war and the growth of wireless was 
focused on its application in warfare. 

The United States was determined to re- 
main neutral, or at least tried to do so. The 
Navy assumed authority for all matters 
wireless and commandeered the domestic 
commercial stations of foreign operators. 
The nation resisted preparedness efforts but 
the armed services did not entirely agree. 
The Navy proceeded with a reorganization 
to accept recruits and importantly, to train 
them in wireless techniques essential for 
land as well as sea service. The first recruits 
to respond manned patrol stations along the 
nation’s coasts, sometimes using their own 


Aviation - Wartime Wireless 


Wireless Age—typical wartime issue. 
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receivers, while others became radiomen 
aboard ships. The Army Signal Corps began 
to extensively train operators to conduct 
telephone and telegraph support, and later 
radiotelephone communications, that would 
be required for land and air campaigns. 

The conflicts in Europe grew more in- 
tense until on April 6, 1917 the United 
States was provoked to enter the Great War. 
The landscape of amateur radio shifted 
even more dramatically. The League con- 
tinued its recruiting efforts even while the 
traffic system was shut down. It has been 
estimated that between 3,500 and 5,000 
Amateurs served in the U.S. military during 
the Great War, providing skills that likely 
would not otherwise have been readily 
available. Some of those who passed were 
honored in the pages of OST. 


The war ended on November 11, 1918, : 


but the ban on amateur radio operations in 


the United States was not immediately lifted, 

primarily due to internal governmental dis- 

putes as to what authority would oversee the 
service. The Navy fought to maintain the 
control that it had exercised during the war. 

The wireless world to which the veteran 

Amateurs returned was indeed far different 

and will be the subject of future articles. 

AUTHOR’S NOTES: 

1. Amazingly, most of the magazines high- 
lighted are available online. 

2. [have not indicated statistics concerning 
magazine performance, membership 
etc. as it is either unavailable or gener- 
ally unreliable for the early periods. 

3. The Antique Wireless Association was 
founded in 1952. 

4. This was the fourth war to employ wire- 
less—Boer 1899, Russo-Japanese 1904, 
Tripoli (Italy versus Turkey) 1911. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


ROBERT LOZIER, KD4HSH 
Making Atwater Kent Breadboard Bus 
Sleeving, A 1920s Vintage Home-Built 
Super-Regenerative Receiver 

For over 53 years Robert E. Lozier, Jr. 
has been a collector and amateur historian 
of radio broadcast receivers and related 
items. He enjoys preparing radio equipment 
for exhibition while also documenting the 
hardware and methods employed for con- 
servation and restoration. Robert’s “Moon- 
light Restorations Seminar” has become a 
perennial favorite at AWA Conferences. 
Some of his work has appeared in the pages 
of the AWA Review, Radio Age, The BVWS 
Bulletin, NZVRS Bulletin and the Italian 
magazine Antique Radio. Robert retired in 
2012 after a lifetime career in the industrial 
engineering departments of electronic in- 
strumentation and control manufacturers 
until their closings. His final 13 years be- 
fore retirement were spent at a small con- 
tract engineering firm as Compliance Test- 
ing Program Engineer and 3D Electro- 
mechanical Design Engineer. In recent 
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years Robert has become aware of the 
nearly complete loss of pre-1935 battery ar- 
tifacts. These items are absolutely necessary 
for the operation of a large percentage of 
receivers that are so prized in collections 
today. He now spends a significant portion 
of his spare time in creating museum 
grade replicas and making his recreated 
graphics and construction methods 
available gratis on his website: http:// 
kd4hsh.homestead.com/ 


RICHARD PLACE, WB2JLR 
A 1920s Vintage Home-Built Super- 
Regenerative Receiver 

Richard Place has had a passion for radio 
since building his first crystal radio kit at age 
six. He received his Novice license, 
WN2JLR, in the ninth grade followed by his 
General and Extra in high school. During 
college at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute he 
was a broadcast engineer for several Capital 
District radio stations, and operated a televi- 
sion repair business. Upon graduation, he 
moved to Rochester to work for Harris Cor- 
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poration, designing HF transmitters. Rich re- 
tired from GE/Microwave Data Systems 
where he spent over 30 years designing wire- 
less data-communication gear. He lives in 
Canandaigua with his wife Shirley and en- 
joys traveling in their motorhome to see four 
grown children and eleven grandchildren. 


JOE STOLTZ, K2AEI 
Requiem for a Super Set 

Joe Stoltz, K2ZAEI was born in 
Tonawanda, NY and retired from Harris 


Corporation in December 2016 after a 40- 
year career in the design and manufacture 
of radio communications equipment. Prior 
to his employment at Harris, Joe worked as 
a technician, then as an engineer at GTE 
Sylvania’s television design facility in 
Batavia, NY. He joined the AWA Museum 
staff in 2017, and has assisted with restora- 
tion of both the Millen Rig and the BC-610 
transmitter. Joe also has provided assistance 
to AWA’s “Fab Lab” classes. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 

for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 


munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA 
is not responsible for any transaction; and (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if 
over seven lines. Email all ads to: David D. Kaiser, Editor at: awajournaleditor@ 
antiquewireless.org or send mail to David D. Kaiser at 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Capacitors—paper in oil (PIO) and very 
high voltage ceramic. Some new, most are 
used, none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 
uF @ 330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 
each; 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 
VDC $2.50; .001-15 uF (1500V+) quoted 
on request. Shipping extra. Email or call 
me with your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, 
Tel. (585) 889-1208 or email at inter1@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Tektronix model 1410 Sync Generator with 
included SPG2 Sync Pulse Generator, used 
to precision test and calibrate NTSC TV 
systems. Mounted in 19" rack. Powers up 
and the “Oven Normal” light comes on 
after a few minutes. $40 or best offer. John 
Zima, 1360 Reed Road, Churchville, NY 
14428, email: jfz_ rhy@yahoo.com. 
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Meters—collection of about 110 Watchcase 
Meters including ammeters, voltmeters, and 
combination types. Many brands/names, only 
a few duplicates. All in good to mint condi- 
tion, several w/original boxes. Selling as a 
whole collection. Call or email for details or 
to make an offer. Can deliver to Rochester 
AWA or Kutztown meets. Paul Ernst, 
pernst238@gmail.com, Tel: 585-967-9879. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Need a good 23 VAQP22 CRT to restore my 
Heathkit GR-200 TV. Mike Koscak, 
wImtz@localnet.com, Tel. (413) 562-1950. 


Moved, lost my shop and bench. Seeking a 
working ARC-5 receiver and low power 
mobile XMTR (homebrew or conversion 
OK) for 40M and/or 80M. Darryl Dippel 
WASAAO, P.O. Box 335, La Grange, TX 
78945, Tel. (979) 966-9441. 
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BY ROBERT LOZIER, KD4HSH 


MAKING ATWATER KENT 
BREADBOARD BUS SLEEVING 
Authentic Replacement for Varnished Cambric. Tubing 


any of us who are interested in the 
Mis generation of broadcast re- 

ceivers made in the early 1920s 
are fascinated by Atwater Kent “open sets.” 
The company had entered the radio manu- 
facturing market by making individual com- 
ponents designed to be mounted onto pan- 
els, usually wooden. They were absolute 
masters in turning out the highest quality 
Bakelite moldings to house or support these 
electrical parts. Eventually they expanded 


their product line, offering fully assembled : 


radios. Components of these early receivers 
were interconnected using tinned, single- 
strand copper bus wire of about 18 AWG. 
All the top side wires and some on the bot- 
tom side were covered with lengths of 
sleeving generically called “varnished cam- 
bric tubing.” This tubing is tightly braided 
linen thread coated with multiple coats of 
translucent dark amber varnish. Over time it 
turns a dark, glossy brown and it usually be- 
comes extremely brittle. 

The unhappy truth is that some of this 
sleeving breaks off or is gnawed off by in- 
sects or mice and must be replaced, how- 
ever I have not been successful in finding 
any modern equivalents that come any- 
where close to appearing true to the origi- 
nal. That sent me off on a quest to find a 
way to make convincing replica sleeving in 
my home shop. 

It is very difficult to photograph this tub- 
ing but maybe this shot will give you some 
idea as to what is possible (right). 

This replicating process may seem com- 
plicated at first, but once you have the ma- 
terials, the actual labor to make a length of 
sleeving is less than an hour divided over a 
few days. 


Hobby shops have lengths of “music 
wire” used in model aircraft building. Buy 
a three-foot length of 0.047" diameter. (A 
popular brand is K & S Engineering part 
number 502.) Make sure your wire is 
smooth and free of rust. Cut the wire to 
about 24". Slip a length of 3/32" 2:1 thin- 
wall polyolefin shrink-tubing over the 
music wire and use a temperature regulated 
heat gun to carefully shrink the tubing. 
Begin heat-shrinking at one end and move 
slowly along to allow air to escape com- 
pletely; you cannot tolerate any trapped air 
bumps along the finished diameter. If you 
do get an air bubble you cannot work out, 
take a very fine sewing needle and carefully 
poke a hole for air to escape as you reheat 
the area; but don’t make it so large that any 
glue can leak in to contact the music wire. 

A brand of 3mm diameter “waxed cotton 
beading cord” is available through this link: 


Finished replica sleeving—gloss can be re- 
duced by rubbing with a gauze pad charged 
with a bit of fine pumice. A little dab of Old 
English Scratch Cover can “tune” the look 
even more. 


AUTHOR’S EMAIL: KD4HSH@CAROLINA.RR.COM 
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https://www.firemountaingems.com/ 
itemdetails/h201349bs. Similar “3mm 
waxed cotton” cord is available in some 
craft stores in seven-yard lengths. DO NOT 
use 3mm cotton “macramé cord” or “thick 
cotton cord” because the braiding threads 
are much too coarse. Beware that some 
vendors have bold print and pictures at the 
top of their product pages that people 
would interpret to describe the product you 
are shipped. In such a case the bold print 
may say “cotton,” “ivory color,” and 
“Korea” although the fine print below says 
“material: polyester,” the product is bril- 
liant white, has no country of origin and 1s 
shipped via China Post. If you attempt to 
return the product, you will be told that the 
bold print is only a “name” and because the 
small print says “material: polyester” they 
refuse to accept a return or issue a refund. 
Bizarre, but I’m told this is endemic to cer- 
tain trading platforms. 

The correct waxed cotton bead cord con- 
sists of tightly braided fine threads over 
parallel strands of filler cord. It is easy to 
use tweezers to pull out the filler strands 
from a length of cord that is about 1’ times 
longer than your length of music wire, leav- 
ing a hollow braided cotton tube that now 
can be slipped over the shrink tubing. Push- 
ing this braid over the shrink tubing 1s not a 
fun task, but I can do it in about eight to ten 
minutes when using the 0.047" wire. It is 
possible to slip over the next larger (0.055") 
wire but it may take twice as long. When 
done, clamp a length of 2x4 lumber in a 
bench vise and drive or screw two heavy 
nails or wood screws just a little farther 
apart than your length of music wire. Se- 
curely tie one end of your cotton sleeving to 
one of the nails or screws. Grasp the other 
end and work the sleeving to stretch it as 
tightly as practical along your shrink-fit 
covered music wire before tying the end 
around the other nail or screw. When fin- 
ished, take a gauze pad saturated with lac- 
quer thinner to wash out most of the wax 
from the thread. 

Now you are ready to coat your sleeving 
with alcohol base “medium walnut” wood 
dye. I use Mohawk “Ultra” Penetrating 
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Stain. The sleeving will dry to a milk 
chocolate color. 

After drying, coat the sleeving with a 
mixture of “Titebond Veneer Glue” and the 
same wood dye mixed to the color of milk 
chocolate. Use a short-bristle hogs-hair 
brush to vigorously massage the glue into 
the braid, then finish by removing any ex- 
cess from the surface. (I wrap a bit of plas- 
tic wrap around the sleeving and just pull it 
along with my fingers.) Repeat the process 
and allow the glue to dry completely. 

You can then use a bit of 220 sandpaper 
to smooth out any rough spots along the 
length. Finish by dragging a small wad of 
#0000 steel wool across the length. If you 
think you have lightened the color of your 
length too much, wipe a thin coat of the 
stain onto it and allow to dry. 

Cut away enough cotton sleeving and 
heat-shrink tubing to expose one end of the 
music wire. Cut the other end free of its nail 
or screw. Put on clean rubber gloves and 
clamp only the exposed music wire into a 
secure bench vise jaws and carefully pull 
the tubing off the wire. Do not pull with the 
expectation that the sleeving will release all 
at once. Instead, pull just a little bit at vari- 
ous points along the length and repeat a few 
times. Eventually the sleeving will begin to 
slide off smoothly. Note that the shrink fit 
tubing remains as the inside wall of your 
finished product and the gloves prevent 
skin oils from contaminating your tubing 
for the final step. 

The sleeving is then brushed with satin 
finish marine spar varnish. This varnish has 
a heavy body and a transparent amber hue. 
(Interior spar varnish is much thinner, often 
has no tint and will therefore have more the 
appearance of a clear plastic glaze. Note 
that you should avoid glossy versions of 
these varnishes. ) 

The finished product appears very, very 
close to the size, look and function of the 
original varnished cambric tubing. So close 
that it can be intermixed with the vintage 
sleeving without attracting undue attention 
to how clever you might have been in your 
restoration activities. 

(continued on page 13) 
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BY JOE STOLTZ, sRZAE! 


REQUIEM FOR A SUPER SET 
Farewell to a Batavia-built Sylvania TV 


e become attached to material 
\ N / items for many different reasons: 
they are beautiful, or valuable, or 


useful. Sometimes the attachment is because 
of the memories they evoke. I wrote this 
story in 2007 as a tribute to such an item. 

In September 2007 we purchased a Sony 
40-inch flat screen television set, a new dig- 
ital TV appliance that replaced the good old 
25-inch Sylvania “Super Set” that had been 


in operation since 1981. The new Sony: 


screen was bigger, brighter and had a much 
clearer picture than any conventional CRT- 
based television could offer. We were look- 
ing forward to watching our favorite 
movies and shows with better clarity and 
definition than ever. 

So why was I sad to see the Super Set go? 
First, some background information: In 
1978 I began working for GTE Sylvania at 
its television design facility in Batavia, 
New York. As an electronics technician, 
my duty was to support the engineering 
team in the design of the second generation 
“Super Set” that was highly popular at that 
time. My activities included building and 
troubleshooting prototype. television sets, 
which were then given to design engineers 
for evaluation of their respective circuits. 
Troubleshooting a TV set that had never 
worked before is much more difficult than 
repairing a factory built set. It required a 
thorough understanding of how each circuit 
section worked, and over time I reached a 
high level of proficiency. When I was really 
stumped I asked the engineers for help. 

This project was the “E-51 chassis” and I 
worked on the first two prototype phases as 
specified in Sylvania’s 104 week design 
schedule. From hand-wiring each chassis to 
building circuit boards to troubleshooting to 


life testing, my activities were diverse. The 
most intimidating task was to draw an arc 
from the picture tube’s high voltage second 
anode to its red, blue and green electron 
guns. This simulated an internal CRT arc 
which was not unusual but, if not protected 
against, could destroy the drive circuitry in a 
split second. My job was to make the set “arc 
proof” and the first two weeks consisted of 
drawing a single arc from the 30,000-volt 
anode to one of the guns (imagine a small 
lightning bolt, loud and bright) followed by 
several hours of troubleshooting to see what 
had been damaged. After two weeks of arc, 
troubleshoot and repair, the set was pretty 
well protected against itself. 

In 1979 I was promoted to engineer and 
rotated off the E-51 design crew, to begin 
working on the next generation chassis 
known as the E-60. Meanwhile the E-51 
made its way toward the production line, 
with more prototypes being built to check 
out tooling, cabinet suppliers, and so forth. 
In November, 1980 a number of pre-pro- 
duction E-51 sets were built for various test 
purposes. In early 1981 these pre-produc- 
tion sets were offered for sale at a reduced 
price, and I was quick to buy one through 
the company’s in-plant merchandise store. 

My new purchase was promptly wheeled 
into the advanced development engineering 
lab, where fellow engineers and I added cir- 
cuit prototypes of the latest video process- 
ing technology we were developing. These 
enhancements, which were considered for 
the E-60 but never went into production, 
made my TV one of the most advanced sets 
of the time with velocity scan modulation 
and video comb filter technology. 

We then moved the set down to the demo 
room to ensure that the modifications 
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resulted in video quality that was superior 
to the other production sets. I also 
scrounged a set of spare circuit modules 
and other parts in case a failure occurred in 
the future. A few co-workers helped me 
move my customized television into my 
apartment. 

For the next twenty-seven years, the Super 
Set performed flawlessly. In the late 1980s it 
was transplanted into a new wooden cabinet 
to make it more aesthetically pleasing. The 
spare modules and parts were never needed 
and were lost over the years. 

Back to the original question: why was I 
so sad at the Super Set’s replacement and 
relegation to the scrap pile? I realized that it 
had been around so long that it had become 
a part of the family, like a pet. It had sur- 
vived three moves and displayed six sum- 
mer and six winter Olympic Games. It had 
shown the faces of five U.S. Presidents and 
network coverage of two wars. It displayed 
the images of the Challenger and Columbia 
space shuttle disasters, as well as the terri- 
ble events of September 11, 2001. It had 
survived several life-changing events, and 
displayed re-runs of our 1999 wedding day. 
My daughter watched her first Sesame 
Street on it. On many occasions my son ap- 
peared to watch it around the clock, or at 
least had it on while he slept in front of it. 

On reflection, I realized that it was also an 
integral part of me. The Super Set had sur- 
vived for twenty-seven years and had been 
with me more than half my life. It was the 
first big project of my professional career, 
and had been a constant example of how 
things last when designed and built properly. 
I had been part of the group directly respon- 
sible for its existence, and for the production 
of hundreds of thousands of similar sets. 

It was also one of the last television sets 
designed and brought into production by 
the great design team in Batavia, for in 
1981 GTE’s Entertainment Products divi- 
sion was acquired by North American 
Philips. The Batavia operation was moved 
to Knoxville, Tennessee and those who did 
not move with it went their separate ways. 

In a way, scrapping the Super Set was 
scrapping a part of my past, for it was one 
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of the last tangible connections with my 
early career. A part of my personal history 
was being retired with it, perhaps unwill- 
ingly but also necessarily, for it had long 
outlived its fellow TV sets. The knowledge 
and skills acquired in my younger years 
were no longer needed, superseded by new 
technology. 

I could tell young engineers of the “good 
old days” and show them how to degauss a 
TV, adjust color purity and convergence, 
and troubleshoot it down to the component 
level. I would receive polite nods and 
smiles from them, although they really 
didn’t understand what I was saying. 

It is said that time and tide wait for no 
man, and so the time had come for me to let 
go of this piece of my past. True, the set’s 
red colors smeared on some pictures, a sure 
indication that the picture tube was past its 
prime. It had served its purpose admirably, 
but its time was done, and we must move 
on. The new flat screen set has a larger, 
clearer picture and weighs substantially less 
than the Super Set, although it consumes 
more than twice as much power. It can be 
used as a computer monitor; computers as 
we know them today did not exist when the 
Super Set was built. 

It seems fitting to recall the names of 
some of the engineering personnel who ap- 
plied their specific disciplines and worked 
together to develop the E-51 Super Set. 
They designed the horizontal and vertical 
deflection, power supply, high voltage, 
color and chrominance, picture tube and 
tuner, low level and video drive circuits. 
Their names (with apologies to those I have 
overlooked): Scott Baker, Tim Brown, 
Doug Constable (later a Harris co-worker), 
Dick Doyle, Bob Eckenbrecht, Dave Fun- 
ston, Bob Gantt, Wayne Gantt, Paul Gre- 
frath, Wil Hand, Don Hayles, Matt 
Hugyecz, Jim Hutton, Forest “Skeet” Jerni- 
gan, George Kam, Art Klein, Dick Lapp, 
Tony Lukacko, Dave Manners (the only 
person I ever met from Punxsutawney, PA), 
Dick Mazurek, Dennis McCarthy (another 
Harris co-worker), Joe Menendez, Mike 
Murphy, Bailey Neal, Dick Pache (who in 

(continued on page 30) 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoring an Airline 62-196 Tombstone 


Radio, and Taming an LPB RC-25B 


AM Transmitter 


ichard Achter’s article in the 
RR Decent: 2019 issue of the AWA 

Journal reminded me of some of my 
Own experiences with home transmitters, 
which I will describe, including details of 
re-purposing an LPB AM transmitter for 
broadcasting to old radios within the home. 
I also will describe the repair of a friend’s 
Airline tombstone radio. 

A friend had acquired a tombstone radio 
because it was the same as the set that had 
been his home radio when he was a boy in 
the 1940s. When he expressed interest in 
having me help him repair it, I immediately 
recognized the model because the first 
radio I restored electrically in the 1980s 
was a version of this radio. At that time, I 
was just learning what to do beyond replac- 
ing power capacitors and tubes, and the 
radio I had was a 10-tube Airline 62-194 
console with similar circuitry in most of the 


Fig. 1: Airline 62-196 tombstone radio. — 
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set. My friend’s radio, an Airline 62-196, 
had seven tubes. 

The first easily identified problem was a 
defective volume control. It was challenging 
to deal with because it was a dual poten- 
tiometer unit with the RF gain and audio 
gain coupled, an unusual arrangement. 
Moreover, it also had the AC line switch at- 
tached. I had to compromise by installing 
two separate potentiometers and moving the 
switch to the line cord. I surmised from the ° 
circuitry and the description in Rider’s man- 
ual that the coupling of the two potentio- 
meters was primarily for the purpose of 
noise reduction between stations when tun- 
ing on the AM band, accomplished by low- 
ering RF gain when the audio gain was re- 
duced. Also, this RF gain control was com- 
pletely bypassed on the higher shortwave 
band, giving maximum RF amplification on 
that band. I installed a separate 2500 ohm 
RF gain potentiometer behind the front panel 
with the shaft in a vertical orientation. It was 
mounted near its original position in an 
abandoned hole that once held a power ca- 
pacitor. I reduced the 3/4" diameter capaci- 
tor hole to 3/8" diameter for the potentiome- 
ter by using two 1" diameter plastic disks 
with 3/8" diameter holes in their centers. The 
potentiometer is adjustable by reaching in 
from the back of the set. In practice, it is a 
control that doesn’t require adjustment very 
often, if at all, once set. 

The second serious problem was a 
shorted bypass capacitor. This particular 
radio had obviously been worked on be- 
cause almost all of the original capacitors 
had been replaced with a mixture of types 
and brands typical of the 1950s or ’60s. I 
found a shorted capacitor on the screen grid 
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of the first audio tube after checking the 
voltage there due to low output volume. 

I also discovered that the signal getting 
through the second IF transformer was very 
weak when I tried aligning the IF with a 456 
kHz signal. The primary side of this trans- 
former showed high resistance, in the order 
of 3000 ohms. It was still able to pass a sig- 
nal even with this high resistance. I took off 
the enclosure can and tried to find a bad 
connection. Unfortunately, the high resis- 
tance was within the coil itself and not due 
to a bad external connection. I had a few 
NOS IF transformers and found a Meissner 
unit that I thought would work as a substi- 
tute. I could mount it totally inside the orig- 
inal Airline can without removing the in- 
nards of the Meissner unit. The original can 
and transformer that was put inside are 
shown in Figure 2. This made replacement 
very easy since the Meissner unit had long 
leads that I could easily attach to the right 
locations under the chassis using the origi- 
nal Airline leads for reference. I had only to 
remove the top nut of the replacement trans- 
former, slide it into the original can and re- 
attach the top nut to secure it. The trimmer 
capacitors lined up nicely with the outer can 
holes at the top to facilitate IF alignment. 

With these repairs, the radio operated 
very well, on all three bands. I had origi- 
nally thought that once I had it operating 
with the separate RF potentiometer, I could 
experiment a bit and decide that a fixed re- 
sistor might be suitable in place of the vari- 
able potentiometer. However, I let the 
owner decide whether he wanted to do this 
or not. At his location and antenna, he chose 
to leave the potentiometer in place to be able 
to turn the gain up for AM reception rather 
than compromising with a fixed resistor. He 
also installed a toggle line switch in an un- 
used hole on the rear of the chassis. A po- 
larized plug and a fuse in the hot side of line 
had been installed by a previous owner. The 
Owner was quite impressed with the recep- 
tion of many faint, distant stations with this 
set, which agreed with how he remembered 
the set he had used some 70 years ago. 

When I was a kid, I was intrigued with the 
idea of broadcasting to our home radio, and 
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Fig. 2: Replacement IF transformer beside 
original transformer. Tube removed. 


I bought a $6 microphone/transmitter from 
Allied Radio in Chicago in about 1949, 
shown in an online view of their 1956 cata- 
log as a Micro-Vox Wireless Microphone. 
This was my introduction to mail order 
and I don’t recall how I even knew that such 
a thing existed, but it must have been via 
some magazine ad. This was a plastic-cased 
device that used a small acorn tube and a cou- 
ple of batteries and, as I recall, it worked but 
not very well. I had little knowledge of elec- 
tronics at age nine so used the device for a 
while with changes of the D cell and before 
the B battery gave out. I have since learned 
that this device was actually an FM transmit- 
ter that relied on slope detection with an AM 
radio. Much later, | became aware that wire- 
less transmitters, so-called phono-oscillators, 


MICRO-VOX WIRELESS MICROPHONE 


Consists of a microphone with 

a built-in midget radio trans. | 

mitter. Plays through any AM | 

radio within 75 feet. Requires | 

absolutely no technical know- 

ledge. Simply tune your radio 

to any ¢lear channel, then 

with the knob on the side of 

the Micro-Vox tune it to the 

same channel. Mike isdetach- By 

able froin bottom half, which | 

fs stand. May be used as a 

small PA system, for picking 

up calls from the nursery, sick room, ete. Uses 
one 22'4-volt miniature “B"”’ battery and one 
flashlight cell. Uses low drain ae 3 wien guide 
book, tube and batteries. Wt., 

99 $485. List, $9.95, NET 6.50 


Micro-Vox AC-DC iatane: Mike. ‘une as 

ages but plugs into wall outlet. For 116-120 
. GO cye. AC, or DC. Wte., 2 Ibs. 

99 S 488. List, bidding OS NET CO 8.50 


Fig. 3: Micro- Ve care microphone 
from 1956 Allied Radio catalog. 
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were promoted in the 1930s and °40s by 
manufacturers such as Philco and RCA, for 
sending phonograph audio signals to radios, 
which gave rise to FCC Part 15 regulations 
regarding low power broadcasting. This 
method of using radios as amplifiers has ex- 
perienced a resurgence, or continuation, into 
the present day, exemplified by the article in 
the December Journal. Of course there are 
regulations regarding these transmitters but 
it is easy enough to build one of lower 
power!. Achter’s article reminded me of my 
own effort and success in using an old LPB 
transmitter (Low Power Broadcast Co., Fra- 
zier, PA) for this purpose. The particular 
transmitter I acquired was model LPB RC- 
25B, originally used at East Carolina Uni- 
versity’s WECU station in Greenville NC, 
likely for dormitory distribution of AM 
broadcasts through a coupler to the power 
system. One of its tubes is a 6AL11 com- 
pactron, which dates to the 1960s. The in- 
spection date on the transmitter is 1971. This 
is a 5-tube transmitter capable of about 25 
watts output so it was much overpowered for 
legal home use. However, like any transmit- 
ter, it could be operated into a dummy load, 
and for my purpose, a fraction of the output 
could be released by an inefficient antenna. 
I knew that the transmitter had well-de- 
signed components, and the schematic and 
manual for it are still online although to my 
knowledge the company is no longer in busi- 
ness. I consulted with a ham friend who was 
an electrical engineer to arrive at the solution 
for operation, which was simple. I attached 
one end of an air-wound coil (2 in. diam. 


10tpi, about 21 turns) to chassis ground with 


the other end left unattached. I passed a 50 
watt/SO ohm wirewound resistor from trans- 
mitter output to chassis ground axially thru 
the coil with only the ground connection in 
common between coil and resistor. This as- 
sembly was mounted on the back of the 
transmitter. 

The resistor served as a dummy load and 
the coil as a very short, inefficient antenna 
that picked up RF from the wirewound resis- 
tor passing thru its axis. The confidence that 
I was not going to damage the transmitter 
hinged on being able to tune this combination 
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LPB AM transmitter front panel. 


Dummy load/antenna on rear of transmitter. 


with only a small dip in plate current at reso- 
nance and operation within the specified final 
current range on the panel meter. Operating 
with a large dip would eventually damage the 
7984 output tube (similar to a 6146) so in ad- 
dition to reducing the antenna output, this 
was also a main concern. I tried the original 
570 kHz crystal and two others I had, 1140 
and 1646 kHz, and found it put out an ade- 
quate signal in most of the house and part of 
the yard outside, so I considered this success. 
The output signal strength seemed to be suf- 
ficiently diminished by the dummy load and 
inefficient antenna I devised. I would love to . 
find the coupler that went with this transmit- 
ter to experiment a little with putting a weak 
signal into my house power wiring, but it’s 
unlikely I’1l find one of the original LPB cou- 
plers. The transmitter will take input from a 
variety of sources such as microphone, 
turntable, iPod, iPad or audio from an FM 
radio, with 600 ohm input specified for the 
transmitter. 

(continued on page 58) 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


_ EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
_ E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


Add an FM Subcarrier Detector to Your Receiver 


By Dick Parks 


spare FM set lying around—why not 
put it to use as a receiver for special-ser- 
vice signals without commercials? Many 
FM stations broadcast a hidden program 


[° a safe bet that most of us have a 


~ over a “subchannel” placed 67 kHz (a few 


are 92 kHz) away from the normally mod- 


ulated carrier, and it takes only a couple of 
IC chips to bring out this signal to the set’s 
_ audio stages. In the Washington, DC home 
_area, WETA (90.9) broadcasts the Wash- 
ington EAR service for the visually handi- 
capped, and folks who sign up get free re- 
_ceivers fixed-tuned to WETA. Volunteer 
readers spend the day reading aloud from 
/ newspapers, magazines, and books. You 
hear everything from the funnies to Play- 
boy, including the centerfold! This Sub- 
-sidiary Communications Authorization 


(SCA) programming may be forbidden to 


“unauthorized individuals” who might 


_ duced, tubes were in 


-_arectifier. McMartin 


_tube-type commer- 


profit from information carried over these 
channels (some stations broadcast data all 
the time), so be warned about this. 

When the first SCA services were intro- 


use and it took a 
pretty complex de- 
sign to build a 
phase-locked feed- 
back circuit to do 
this job. Back in the 
day, you could buy 
an add-on “Multi- 
plex Adaptor” like 
the EICO Mx-99 
(Figure |). But—it 
used five tubes plus 


Industries also built 


cial SCA receivers, 
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Fig. 1: EICO tube-type SCA adaptor. 


mostly for Muzak’s background music ser- 
vice, which subsequently shifted to satellite 
transmission. 

We can avoid tubes nowadays with a 14- 
pin IC—the Signetics 565. This chip, all by 
itself, is a “phase-lock loop” integrated cir- 
cuit. I’ve arrived at a circuit that does a fair 
job of pulling out the weak SCA signal 
from the FM detector stage of any receiver, 
and it’s worked with each of six different 
receivers I’ve tried so far. Figure 2 is the 
schematic, showing the two stages needed: 
first, a tuned filter/amplifier set to peak up 
at 67 kHz, then a phase-locked loop chip 


output to 
amplifier 


for 67 KHz 


NOTES: 
1. Select R2 to tune filter for 
max at SCA frequency. 


2. Adjust 5K pot for max 
carer at pins 4 and § of 565. 


Fig. 2: Solid-state SCA adaptor. 
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FM IF 
; output 
: transformer 


Connect SCA 
Demodulator 
here 


Take DC power 
for demodulator 


Power Supply System 


Fig. 3: Connections for tuner modifications. 


that detects the subcarrier modulation. 
There could be a different subcarrier fre- 
quency in use, so there’s a tuning resistance 
(R2) to be selected. Circuit output is about 
0.1 volt, enough to get useful speaker vol- 
ume through the set’s audio stages. You can 
build this on a blank perf-board or make 
your own printed circuit, since layout isn’t 
critical. When I install this in a radio, I usu- 
ally tap onto the discriminator stage output 
ahead of the RC filter that is used for RF by- 


Fig. 4: SCA board component side. 
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passing (some call it an 
FM de-emphasis net- — 
work), and then add a 
switch at the top of the 
volume control to select 
between the décoder cir- 
cuit and the normal FM 
signal. 

This is shown in Figure 
3. However, if you don’t 
understand floating 
grounds and AC/DC radio 
safety problems, you 
should stick with AC-op- 
erated sets. To get power 
for the circuit, you’ ll need 
10 milliamps from the 
set’s supply. Calculate the 
value of dropping resistor 
Rl by the formula: 
R1=Vx100, where V 
equals the difference between the available 
voltage and the 15 volts or so needed by the 
new circuit. 

You can assemble this on a piece of perf- 
board about two by three inches. Follow the 
schematic to wire the back of your board. I 
used 1/4-watt resistors and small ceramic 
capacitors. Figure 4 shows a possible layout 
you can use. 

Enjoy tuning in to the “hidden world” of 
FM radio! 


Schematic 
and 


SCA Connection Points 


here 
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‘TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


Retro TVs 
By Mark Nelson 


then George Heading was a little 
\ N / boy, he was really interested in tele- 
vision. Not just the ubiquitous box 
in the living room that delivered cartoons, 
Westerns and Walt Disney, but the history of 
it. At school one day he received a copy of My 
Weekly Reader featuring an article about tele- 
vision, with the well-known picture of Felix 
the Cat in front of a Nipkow disc scanner. He 
took the paper home, cut out the photo and 
made a cardboard box TV set to display it in. 
A sixth-grade trip to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion further cemented his fascination, with its 
timeline display of TV receivers ranging from 
the experimental mechanical sets of the late 
1920s, the electronic sets of the mid-1930s, to 
the Lucite-cabinet RCA TRK-12 at the 1939 
New York World’s Fair, and the post-war sets 
and early color receivers. He admits to falling 
in love with them, particularly the prewar Art 
Deco models. He knew he had to have one 
someday. 

Today, he is Doctor George Heading, 
employing the latest robotic equipment for 
laparoscopic surgery in his Connecticut 
medical practice, and creating what he calls 
“Retro TVs” in his basement workshop as a 
hobby. I encountered him on eBay, where 
under his handle of “‘truvuer,” he sells his 
creations all over the country. 

Initially, I wasn’t sure what to make of 
these antique-looking televisions. Are they 
parodies of the real, rare pre-war sets, or 
homages to them? A friend of mine says 
they’re television sets that never were, but 
might have existed in an alternate universe. 
According to the description in his eBay 
postings, each of these sets is a “fully func- 
tional retro style television set hand crafted 
by me using parts from prewar radio cabi- 
nets, and electronics from a solid state black 
and white television set from the 1990s. 
These sets are very similar in appearance to 
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those very rare TVs from the early 1940s 
‘prewar’ period.” So this is different than re- 
creating a 1930s or °40s TV set by building it 
from new or NOS parts, or installing new 
electronics in restored old cabinets, but also a 
bit of both. I interviewed him by telephone 
for this article. 

George started making these Retro TVs 
about 20 years ago, first just for himself, and 
as gifts for friends and family. It was in about 
2004, he said, “I got this idea in my head that 
I was gonna start to make them to sell, just to 
see what happens.” He put one on eBay, and 
received a lot of comments, compliments 
and encouragement. “And it just went from 
there. It’s kind of a crazy hobby of mine. 
When I come home from work and sick of 
looking at the news, I'll go down into the 
basement and start working on a set.” 

He initially sold four or five sets, but then 
stopped for several years, “for no reason 
other than I was into working on and col- 
lecting other things.” Quite a few “other 
things” occupy his spare time. “I collected 
postwar radios for a long time. I am a train 
collector as well—when I was a kid I’d 
spend many hours making the houses and 
towns for my train layout. I’ve always been 
a model builder, all my life, and a wood- 
worker. I repair phonographs and music 
boxes and also collect and repair clocks and 
watches. I’m just into that kind of thing.” 

He started up again, in about 2016, sell- 
ing his creations on eBay. Pictures of early 
TVs on the Early Television Foundation 
website and in old Gernsback radio publi- 
cations continue to inspire him. Since then 
he’s built and sold well over 30. Each takes 
about a month to complete. 

Dr. Heading’s Retro TVs are created 
from old radio cabinets and small-screen 
CRT portable televisions from the last 
decade of analog TV. He chooses interest- 
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Fig. 1: Baird Televisor version Retro TV. 


ing-looking but inexpensive radios that are 
usually electrically inoperable and often 
with their wooden cabinets in distressed 
condition. His creations frequently echo 
specific design cues from particular TV sets 
that catch his fancy. Typically they are from 
the 1930s or ’40s, to match the early days of 
electronic television, but when inspiration 
strikes, he’ll do a mechanical-era style. 
Figure 1 shows his version of a Baird 
Televisor, which was composed of many 
disparate parts: “I used an old Radiola 16 
cabinet for that. The raised curve area on the 
top where the scanning disk would be was a 
record holder from an old Victrola. The legs 
are from an old electric heater. The lens 
plates on the front are from antique wall 
switch plates. The speaker horn is from a 
big clown-type auto bulb horn, and the pin 
striping is from the auto parts store.” Since 
George wants to be able to actually watch 
his sets, it has a 44 inch CRT solid-state 
television inside. He uses only monochrome 
TVs: “They’re all black and white, I don’t 
want to use color, that would sorta ruin it.” 
His shop, he says, contains “the usual 
stuff—Craftsman tools, drill press, table 
saws, hand saws, jigsaw, Dremel.” He loves 
the Dremel for shaping the grille openings 
and carving some of the CRT escutcheons. 
He uses spray equipment for the stains and 
finish coatings. Since as many as five or six 
knobs are needed on some sets, and George 
wants to have them match, he makes many 
of his own. “I’ve made rubber molds from a 
lot of the original radio knobs, and I just re- 
produce them,” using plastic resin. “I polish 
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ven hs hanna to 


Fig. 2: Retro TV with stepped cabinet, made 


from two radio cabinets. 


them with plastic polish on a polishing 
wheel—it’s labor-intensive, but it’s a labor 
of love.” He even does reverse painting on 
the CRT cover glass sometimes, “‘to get that 
black and gold Art Deco look.” 

To get the stepped architecture used on 
some late ’30s televisions, George will com- 
bine different radio cabinets, cutting them to — 
size and repurposing speaker and dial open- 
ings. Figure 2 shows one set that used all of 
those techniques, since the original cabinet 
was in such bad shape. He uses a darker 
stain on such pieces—Minwax “‘Gunstock” 
is a favorite. The controls from the portable 
television donor chassis, mounted on a ply- 
wood board, are located as closely as possi- 
ble to the control openings in the original 
cabinet. Shaft extensions are fabricated out 
of the donor set’s collapsible antennas. 

Though he has made a few sets using 
console radio cabinets—he has one in his 
bedroom—George hasn’t put any up for 
sale. This is mostly due to the cost and has- 
sles of shipping such a large and heavy 
item. The furniture-like character of some 
consoles has inspired him to use portions in 
a few created table models, such as in Fig- 
ures 3 and 4. Here, a portion of a console 
cabinet was reduced in width by carefully 


’ cutting several inches from the center, and 


reduced in height to better complement the 
proportions of the small TV screens. 

The Jenkins Model 200 mechanical set 
was an early inspiration: “The one with the 
screen set back behind a glass magnifier— 
I saw that in old magazines and I said some- 
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Fig. 3: Table model Retro TV made from 
console radio. 


day I’m gonna make one of those. I came 
across a radio cabinet that had a giant clock 
on top with a radio underneath, and I said, 
that’s perfect for making for making one of 
those sets.” This was a Philco Model 551 
Colonial. “The original cabinet was se- 
verely water damaged, and the insides were 
rusted beyond recognition, sadly.” George 
built a trapezoidal shadow box to position 
the small CRT to look like the 1930 Jenk- 
ins unit, but without the bulbous magnify- 
ing lens. This is seen in Figure 5. 

Figure 6 shows a lovely set, possibly in- 
spired by the 1932 Television Manufactur- 
ing Company’s “See-All.” That late me- 
chanical televisor had a round-top cathedral 
cabinet to accommodate its scanning disk 
and circular magnifier. The (relatively) 
modern electronics allows this Retro TV 
version to have a more graceful top. 

All of George’s creations have their orig- 
inal RF tuners as inputs, though he adds a 
300 to 75 ohm balun as needed, to allow 
easy connection to video players or con- 
verters. Since most of the donor chassis 
have continuous tuners, he typically sets 
them for Low VHF and brings the tuning 
shaft to the front panel. Other operational 
controls are likewise brought to the front if 
possible, or made available at the rear. He 
often includes access for the Vertical Hold, 
since computer outputs particularly require 
readjustment. For safety, he replaces the 
original (low voltage) on-off switch with a 
rotary switch rated for the 120VAC input. 
He also installs a separate power trans- 
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Fig. 4: Console radio cabinet converted to 
table model Retro TV. 


former, to assure isolation from the AC line. 
The result is a reliable and watchable TV 
in a unique cabinet. Despite their creation 
from many hours of a doctor’s time, the 
prices of these sets are a fraction of the cost 

of an authentic prewar TV. 
(continued on page 58) 


Fig. 5: Retro TV inspired by Jen 


3 s 


kins 200. 


Fig. 6: Retro TV reminiscent of “See-All” 
mechanical set. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: JOSEPHFELL@VERIZON.NET 


Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party Results 
and Other “On Air” Event Information 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


hat a great AWA “On Air” event 
\ N season this has been. As of this 
writing, we have completed the 


Bruce Kelley 1929 Memorial CW Party as 
well as the Linc Cundall Memorial CW 
Contest. I am looking forward to the AM 
QSO Party as well as the John Rollins 


Memorial DX contest. The John Rollins » 


event now includes both CW and AM 
phone operation! For this event, the recom- 
mended equipment is gear prior to 1970. 
That opens up the window for many fine 
vintage CW and AM phone transmitters. 
Complete rules and details for all AWA 
“On Air” events are on the AWA website. 

This column reports the results from the 
Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 CW QSO 
Party. 

This year’s QSO count showed a 57% in- 
crease over last year’s BK event! I noticed 
stations celebrating their first time ever op- 
erating our events. Thank you, Bill, W2DGB 
for mentoring Steve, WA8UEG on how to 
fix up an old Hartley breadboard, which al- 
lowed Steve to have a blast operating the 
Bruce Kelley event for the very first time. 

Congratulations to Paul, NIBUG for lead- 
ing the pack by a large margin by making 90 
contacts operating on all three bands during 
the BK event! Paul had 11 contacts on 160M, 
52 contacts on 80M and 27 contacts on 40M! 
He had a great signal down here in South- 
eastern PA with his TNT running 25W input. 

Continuing with the BK results, 
KBOHXL and KOPK were tied for the sec- 
ond spot with 64 contacts each. N2BE 
earned the third spot with 59 contacts. 
WU2D earned the fourth spot with 56 con- 
tacts. NEIS earned the fifth spot with 55 
contacts. Congratulations to each of you on 
your outstanding achievements. 
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My benchmark QSO during the BK 
event, is working Steve, VE7SL which I 
did this year on 80 meters. The thrill is 
never lost for me, looking at a single tube 
mounted on a board with a few extra com- 
ponents and working such distances! Isn’t 
this radio stuff great? 

Our readers enjoy looking at your sta- 
tions, so keep those pictures coming for all 
of our “On Air” events. It’s always won- 
derful to hear your “Soapbox” comments 
about these events. This material is gath- 
ered and posted in full on the AWA web- 
site. Your comments and pictures published 
in the Journal are edited for space reasons. 

Once again, our Event Coordinators de- 
serve a big thanks from everyone. They tab- 
ulate all the results, and gather the station 
pictures and soapbox comments. This ma- 
terial gets sent to me in a timely manner, so 
that I can “do my thing,” before sending it 
our Journal editor. 

If you have a computer, please find the 
log sheet on the AWA website and save it 
on your computer. Once it is saved, then fill 
in and save your completed log sheet. Send 
the saved filled in log sheet to the coordi- 
nator for that particular event as an email 
attachment. Once received by the event co- 
ordinator, he or she will send you back an 
acknowledgment. If you do not have a com- 
puter, we will always accept paper logs. 

AWA sponsors many AWA “On Air” 
Nets. A complete Net listing is posted in 
each issue of the AWA Journal within the 
“Membership News” section. Currently, 
these Nets all originate from the East Coast. 
Please give some thought to hosting some 
of these Nets in other areas of the country. 
Please contact me if you have any questions 
about any of the AWA “On Air” Nets. 
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If you’re like me, you enjoy reading arti- 
cles about constructing vintage radio gear. 
_ Many of our members are very talented in 

building stunning replicas. A construction ar- 
ticle about building a push-pull Hartley trans- 
mitter that is ideally suited for use in the 
Bruce Kelley 1929 event, is planned for fu- 
ture publication in the Journal. Hopefully, 


this will start a trend of publishing Journal 

articles about building early radio gear. If any 

of you are inclined to help with this effort, 

please contact me and we can chat about it. 
Now, sit back and enjoy Dave 

(WB7WHG) Parker’s detailed report on the 

results of the Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party. 
73, Joe, W3GMS 


Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party Results 
By Dave Parker, WB7WHG 


ial 1929 QSO Party was held on the 
second and third weekends of No- 
vember, with 55 stations submitting logs. 
We also received one SWL log. This is a 
significant increase in the number of partic- 
ipants over what we’ve had for the past few 
years, and I want to thank all of you for 
getting the word out! W3GMS helped us 
with publicity in Electric Radio magazine. 
VE3AWA helped out by getting our 
new AWA Group set up at: https://groups. 
10/g/AWAGroup. Check it out! A special 
welcome to all of our first-time entries this 
year, along with a few returning after miss- 
ing a few years! 
This year’s winner of the AWA Bruce 
Kelley Trophy is NIBUG, with 90 (!) con- 
tacts on all three bands. Great effort from 


ik 36th annual Bruce Kelley Memor- 


gi he 
oh Ne 


Steve, WA3JJT’s wonderful vintage setup 
that he used this year in the Bruce Kelley 
Memorial 1929 OSO Party. Notice the Na- 
tional SW-3 he used in this year’s event! 
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Maine, Paul! The TOP FIVE stations are 
N1BUG, KBOHXL and KOPK tied, N2BE, 
WU2D and NEIS. 

Once again, we had a good turnout for the 
Miles-Per-Watt competition, with 32 en- 
tries. This year’s MPW winner is N2BE, 
who had a 2429-mile QSO, at 9 Watts Input, 
with VE7SL, for 270 MPW, on 80M and 
40M. VE7SL is a perennial MPW QSO fa- 
vorite! There was a little confusion regard- 
ing Input vs. Output Power this year, for 
MPW. Thanks to those who replied to my 
queries regarding Input Power, and we’ll 
clarify that on the log form for next fall! We 
use Input Power because that was the most 
common, and accurate, indication in 1929. 

This year, for the first time, we also are 
recognizing those hardy souls who made a 
majority of their contacts using a 1929-era 
Regenerative Receiver. We had one station 
this year that did it, and a special shout-out 
goes to WA3JJT, who used a National SW- 
3 receiver. Good work, Steve! He even 
worked WOLGU in MN with it. 

Special thanks also go out to KOSM and 
NW2K for activating our W2ICE Bruce 
Kelley Memorial Call, making a whopping 
75 contacts, on all three bands! NW2K also 
activated the W2AN AWA Club Call for 
our event. 

This year, we had 970 contacts logged on 
80M, 379 on 40M, and 85 on 160M, for a 
total of 1434 QSOs. A significant increase 
from previous years—wait ‘til Cycle 25 
comes up! Thanks to all who participated, 
and we'll be looking for you on November 
7-8, and 14-15, 2020! 
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2019 BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL QSO PARTY LOG SUMMARY 


District Call Transmitter Qth 40m 80m 160m _ ‘Total 
wo KOKCY 29 MOPA 20W | 


WO KOPK 29 HARTLEY MOPA 25W MN 22 34 8 64 
WO KBOROB 29COLP & HART MOPA MN 1g 23 - 

WO KBOHXL 29 MOPA 25W MN 29 32 ¢ 

WO KEOZ 29 HARTLEY 10W SD 0 4 0 

WO KIODB 29 MOPA 10W MN 0 5 0 

WO WOLGU 29 MOPA 10W MN 9 20 0 

WO WOPWE 29 MOPA8W IA 0 30 0 

WO WOVLZ 29 PP COLPITTS 15W MN 0 9 0 

W1 K1IC 29 HARTLEY 1 9 

W1 KK1K 29 HARTLEY 6W VT 0 31 0 

W1 N1BUG 29 TINT 25W ME 27 a2 11 90 
W1 NE1S 29 TNT & HARTLEY 24W ME 15 35 5 99 
W1 NV1X 29 HARTLEY 9W . VT 0 4 0 - 
W1 W1ZB 29 HARTLEY 25W MA 14 29 0 43 
W1 WU2D 28 TPTG 29 HART & MOPA NH 16 29 11 56 
W1 WX10 29 HARTLEY 2W VT 0 1 0 1 

W2 AA2YV 29 HARTLEY 5W 0 

W2 N20UV 29 HARTLEY 10W NY 0 19 0 

W2 W2AN 29 HARTLEY 9W NY 2 22 0 

W2 W2A0 29 HARTLEY 5W MER, 0 22 0 

W2 W2ICE 26 HART & 24 HART 25W NY 20 42 13 75 
W2 W2LB 29 HARTLEY 5W NY 11 29 Z 42 
W2 WA2S 29 HARTLEY 12W NY 0 5 0 

W3 K4CHE 29 HARTLEY 6W 0 

W3 N2BE 28 HARTLEY 9W NJ 19 40 0 

W3 N3GJ 29 HART 9W & 29 TNT 7W PA 11 26 0 

W3 N3TE Zo TP TG MD 13 6 0 

W3 W2DGB 29 TNT 5W PA 0 3 0 

W3 W3BBO 29 HARTLEY 6W PA 0 11 0 

W3 W3BYM 29 TINT 10W MD if 8 0 

W3 W3FJu 29 HARTLEY & TNT 9W DE 3 13 0 

W3 W3GMS 29 TNT 10W PA 0 39 0 

W3 WA3JJT* 28 HARTLEY 17W PA 0 9 0 

W3 WA8UEG 29 HARTLEY 10W PA 0 14 0 

W4 K4JYS 24 MEISSNER 29 HART 20W ~~ NC 3 

W4 KN4RRQ 29 HARTLEY 12W VA 0 0 as 

W4 N4GJV 29 HARTLEY 8W & 3W NC ‘ 18 1 

W4 N4HAY 29 HARTLEY 10W NC 0 16 0 

W5 W8KGI 29 HARTLEY MOPA 25W 8 0 

W6 K6KV 29 TPTG 25W CA 1 0 0 

W7 W8QMD 29 HARTLEY 11W 4 0 0 

W7 WB2AWQ 28 PP TNT & HART 25W NV ) 6 0 

W7 WB7WHG 29 HART MOPA 21/25W OR 1 4 2 

W8 ABOCW 29 MOPA 20W OH 0 28 0 28 


Note: * Regenerative Receiver used 
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Transmitter 


29 HARTLEY 6W 
20 TPTG 9W 

29 TNT 7W 

29 HARTLEY 10W 
29 HARTLEY 9W 
29 TNT 12W 


29 HARTLEY 10W 


District Call 


W8 — KQHF 
W8 N8YE 
W8 N9CQX 
W8 NI8G 
W8 W8HOG 


W8 Wé8PU 
Ww9 AA9DH 


VE VESAWA 
VE VE7CNF 
VE VE7SL 


29 COLPITTS 25W 
29 TNT 25W 


28 PP TPTG 29 TNT 25W10W ON 


MILES-PER-WATT, TOP FIVE STATIONS 


Call Miles Watts 
N2BE 2429 9 
W2AN 2212 9 
W3GMS 2380 10 
WOPWE 1510 8 
W2LB 910 5 


MPW QSO With 
270 VE7SL 
246 VE7SL 
238 VE7SL 
189 VE7SL 
182 KBOROB 


AWA 2019 BK Event Soapbox Comments (Edited for the Journal) 


ABOCW: This was my first BK since 
moving to my new QTH in Cincinnati, OH. 
I only worked 80 meters. Activity seemed 
quite good to me, both weekends. Overall a 
very good time! 

K4CHE: Spent a lot of time trying to con- 
firm my QTH Delaware “DE” with the sta- 
tions. Had an annoying problem with my 
transmitter shifting in frequency, up and 
down 100 cycles or so, and then realized 
that it was the local gusty winds blowing my 
loop antenna and open wire line. 

K6KV: Thankfully, I was able to hear (and 
work) one station out here in W6 land. If the 
event is to be more than an East Coast activ- 
ity, we need to spark some activity out West. 

KBOROB: This was my 20th year for op- 
erating in the Bruce Kelley. I tried to make 
it a memorial for my first Elmer, Albert, 
KC9IV, and for John Rollins, W1FPZ. It 
was good to hear some new stations. Let’s 
hope we can get more! 

KN4RRQ: I had a great time and I was 
just grateful to have a couple QSOs to log! 
And I’ve been enjoying getting on 160 with 
the Hartley most every evening and trying 
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to improve my code skills; they need it. 

N2BE: This year’s Bruce Kelley started 
out as the strongest I have heard in at least 
three years. Eighty meters was absolutely 
packed with 1920s-type signals. 

NEIS: This year I did something different 
in that I hastily built another transmitter in 
order to be able to work all 3 bands without 
changing coils. It’s a push-pull Hartley using 
a pair of ’27 tubes. My 40M transmitter was a 
single-ended Hartley I had built in the early 
2000s. Activity seemed up this year, and by 
the end of the first weekend I had logged about 
as many QSOs as I’ve done for the entire 
event in recent years. 

VE7CNF: I ran my usual push-pull Col- 
pitts with type 45 tubes, with coils for 40, 
80, and 160m. Power was 25W input on all 
bands, 275V on the plates at 90 mA total. 
This is my best result so far at 14 QSOs. 

WOVLZ: This year I worked ten other ’29 
stations. It was interesting that half of the 
’29 stations I worked were in MN and they 
all had, by far, the strongest signals. I see all 
of my MN compatriots are running MOPAs. 
They may have a point. Next is the LC in 


5/ 


January. I’m looking forward to it. 

W1ZB: I really had a great time this year 
operating in the Bruce Kelley 1929 event. 
There were some great sounding signals 
heard on 80M and 40M and the bands were 
in good shape both weekends. I operated a 
1929 Hartley using a 203A tube running 
25W input power. Many thanks for coordi- 
nating the event and to the special event sta- 
tions. It was a lot of fun. 

W2A0O: Enjoyed the 1929 BK event very 
much. Have been doing so for about 25-30 
years. My favorite AWA event. 

W2DGB: This year, with the help of 
W3GMS and WA8UEG, I tried to get back 
to 10 WPM. Using a TNT transmitter and a 


modern receiver, | made a few contacts. My 


thanks to everyone who worked with me... It 
is much appreciated! 

W2LB: As always, the QSO party was 
lots of fun. Lots of stations were running 25 
watts which really made for a lot of strong 
signals. Next year I hope to up my power to 
get out a little stronger signal. I am going to 
try two 27 tubes in parallel. 

W3FJJ: I had tons of fun per watt, plus 
per QSO! First time on 40 meters for BK, 
tried 160m, but timing was off. 

W3GMS: I noticed definitely more activ- 
ity this year as heard at my QTH in PA. Also, 
there were a lot of first-time operators joining 
in on the fun. I was able to work Steve, 
VE7SL on 80 meters, which is always a thrill 
considering he is 2,380 miles from me. 

WAS3JJT: I had a great time using the Na- 
tional SW3 regen receiver as well. Fortu- 
nately, 80M was in great shape for the 
event! Two days before the event, I quickly 
mounted a 2nd #27 tube in parallel with the 
original on my Hartley, and it worked fine, 
increasing my power to 17 watts input, and 
about 7 watts out. I just love this event! 

WA8UEG: This was my Ist time operat- 
ing the Bruce Kelley event and I had limited 
operating time, next year I will have both 80 
& 40 available and make sure I carve out the 
time to fill out a few log sheets!! I had a 
great time both getting the Hartley up and 
running as well as operating. 

WB2AWQ: Farthest from Reno NV was 
Paul, NIBUG in Maine, a nice haul for the 
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early stuff. Minnesota seems to be the best 
represented state, as it has been normally. I — 
used two push-pull rigs: a TNT for 80M, and 
a Hartley for 40M, pair of ?10 tubes shunt fed, 
about 9 watts out with either. CU next year! 

WB7WHG: Had trouble getting my Type 
10/211 Hartley/MOPA to load into my new 
antennas, from the new shack out here in 
Oregon. I spent many hours after the event, 
going through everything, including Osc- 
PA coupling, PA grid leak and antenna cou- 
pling, and got it all working great now! Al- 
ways learning! 

WX10: My “29” Hartley oscillator used a 
number 10 tube for the oscillator and a num- 
ber 80 tube for the power supply, which oc- 
cupy separate cabinets. You will notice from 
my log that I made only one contact, but it 
wasn’t from not trying! As originally de- 
signed rendering less than 2 watt of output 
power. I ripped out what appeared to be un- 
necessary components of the circuit and man- _- 
aged to raise the power up to 2 watts. I then 
was able to contact KK1K 42 miles away and 
complete a single QSO for the log. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, 
continued from page 48 

REFERENCES. 

1. The reader is encouraged to read Part 15 
of FCC regulations, particularly 47 CRF 
15.209, 152.19 and 15.221 regarding 
operation of unlicensed AM transmitters 
before operating an AM transmitter. De- 
vices are limited to 200 ft. reception to 
avoid interference of signals with others 
farther away. 


TELEVISION, continued from page 53 


Many thanks to Doctor George Heading 
for his time, and for the photographs. 

Your thoughts and comments are always 
welcome. Ideas for column topics are en- 
couraged too. Please email me at televi- 
sion@tv-boxes.com. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD iin ccccccscssssosecoesosecsessscosiecosesccsacescoseaseseoceserece 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HBORS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


BUN AMILLIN ctactcectcctarccersctastratecstsceeeesscctecesnertescectee tee Tee 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES. ......ccscsssssssssssssssessessessessessesseseees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/awa-store-order-form.html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact Stan 
with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


An International Tenor...and Wireless Operator 


rthur Alexander was not only an ac- 
complished tenor, he also played his 

Own piano accompaniments in con- 

cert halls in Paris, London, Berlin, Milan, 
Boston and New York City, as well as along 
the Pacific Coast from Oregon to Los Ange- 
les. In New York City he was a Teacher of 
Voice, instructing music students at his stu- 
dio. Born in Michigan, with a background 
as a musician and tenor, he was well pre- 
pared to tackle the learning curve of wire- 
less. Arthur quickly embraced his new 
hobby, and procured the best gear for DX 
reception. It was reported at the time that few 
New Yorkers knew of his wireless activities. 
Arthur had studied the science of wire- 
less telegraphy while in Paris before the 
August 1914 outbreak of World War I. 
After the war began, he returned to the 
United States, where he moved to the top 
floor of a tall apartment building in New 
York City and set up a complete ham shack 
in his living room. Cost was no object, as 
evidenced by the quality of the gear pic- 
tured in his shack. His spark transmitter had 
a range of 50 miles. I have been unable to 


find his amateur call, can anyone help with 
this? He had a great spirit of adventure and 
noted to the newspaper photographer who 
took this picture that he would be quick to 
volunteer his wireless ability and services 
to the U.S. government if needed during 
time of war. 

I have been able to identify the make and 
model of each piece of wireless gear in the 
photo. This is the earliest I have seen a 
commercial horn speaker used in a ham 
shack—about December, 1916. I can sup- 
ply a high resolution image to anyone who 
requests it, please send me an email. 

AWA is curious to know how many of 
our members could identify the eight indi- 
vidual pieces of gear on Arthur’s operating 
table, and have decided to award a one year 
membership extension to the first member 
to correctly identify each item’s make and 
model, including the small crystal detector 
on the table. I have been able to confirm 
each piece through original trade catalogs 
that depict each item and its vintage. Please 
email your list to me at wirelessWpce.net. 

73, Jim Kreuzer, N2GHD 
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Don’t Let Your Membership Expire! 


Since your Journal no longer comes to you in 
an envelope, we have no easy way to enclose 
a membership expiration reminder. But you’ ll 
find a date code in the form mmddyyyy printed 


along with your address shown at the right. That MB Tor enor CoM Ror oy Go 
is your membership expiration date, after which eeennesnseeeee® AUTOMMIXED AADC 150: =. 10 
no issues will be sent unless you renew. So keep AN ES BEYER - 02/26/2020 

yes | 213 COUNTRYSIDE LN 
your eyes peeled and don’t risk a break in your i ‘ADISON, Wi 53705-1025 
membership! See “Dues and Address Changes” 


on p.2 of this issue for contact information. 
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